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“THE KITAB-I-NAURAS 


BRAHIM ‘Adil Shah II of Bijapur (1580-1626) stands out as unique 
—— amongst the rulers of the Deccan. Very few rulers of 
dia could compare with the talented prince of Bijapur either in 
personal attainments or in appreciation of art and letters. But historians, 
lost in the details of political history, throw little light on the cultural and 
artistic achievements of Ibrahim ‘Adil, who was a great patron of learn- 
ing and the fine arts and who was passionately fond of music and singing. 
His excellences in various sciences' had procured for him the much 
coveted title of “Jagat Guru” at an early part of his life, as a conse- 
quence of which all persons—poets, writers, politicians, musicians, pain- 
ters, calligraphists—were looked upon as his pupils. According to the 
following Statement? the Sultan took upon himself the responsibility of 
imparting instruction to his pupils with a view to doing service to 
humanity and appreciating learning and scholarship :— 


ot D9 Km sh CS 9 bey Kyat cole, 9 CAF KL Jat dgash 
con 9 le)! (2,¢ to th Olof Say coe) 105 0 So a Gol 


- oa Fac. oor? dls bax 


But Ibrahim’s own line suggests that the title was obtained because of his 
accomplishments in music :— 


Sk led cy ye oli oS Ke Key ale oF poly! 


While Vincent Suuth ascribes it to something fantastical : 

**He was tolerant to men of all faiths at his court and it is said that his partiality 
for Hindus led his Muslim subjects to give him the title of Jagat Guru ( World 
Preceptor)” (Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 296) 

The term was subject to alteration. Sallami calls the Sultan Jagattar-Guru. 
The same word appears on the fly-leaves of two MSS. of the Kitab-i-Nauras. But 
the Sultan has used the term for the Prophet of Islam. 


2. The Sih Nathr-i-Zuhuri, p. 40. (Second Nathr) 
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Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah was a poet and critic of a very high order and 
composed both in Persian and Dakhini under the penname of Ibrahim. 
Unfortunately no example of his Persian composition ,3 except two insigni- 
ficant lines composed on two different occasions, is available. But his 
verses in Dakhini+ are available from the Kitab-i-Nauras which embodies 
a collection of songs composed by the Sultan and intended to be sung 
in one of the melodies of Hindustani music. Now we shall deal in detail 
with all the important aspects of the book. 


Tue Tire or THE Book 


The actual title of the book is Kitab-i-Nauras which has occasionally 
been termed as ‘Nauras.’ Some scholars, however, claim it to have been 
styled as Nauras Nama. The cataloguers of the libraries at Hyderabad 
have generally assigned the same title. But each MS. of this book bears 
the title Xitab-i-Nauras, which is confirmed by contemporary evidence. 
For example, Zuhuri and Malik, in their respective introductions to the 
book, call it as such; but in their writings we come across the term ‘Nauras’ 
which applies to the book itself. The songs of the book have at times 
been termed as Naqsh which is a Persian rendering of the word ‘Lachhan.’ 

It is interesting to know the reason for naming the book Nauras. 


Zuhuri in his introduction to it assigns the following reasons5 for 
doing so: 


Dhyawy i 5 uty gS so wy ely et bn 4.3 OL ae ok yi! p es Ce) 


wet 2 mele yh AT gee gil A 9 Sobe csi lS 9 head Sei cy SI 
iil games eld © cel 9) eo GSA pd yg) ode oh yop b Fogle & Crt ba, 5! 


oS oa 


The reason for giving this title is that Indians call a mixture of nine 
juices Nauras; and if Persians regard it as a new fruit of the tree of 
excellence and perfection, it is quite appropriate. 


From Firishtah (vol. 11, p. 80) we learn that in 1003/1595 when Shah Nawaz 
Khan was appointed Vaki/, he so arranged that the Sultan himself used to read 
the reports which were sent to the capital, Gradually he developed a taste for 
Persian and within a short time he could study important works in Persian and 
could speak it like a Persian. But Asad Beg in his Wagai‘ (vide Potdar Commemor- 
tion vol., Asad Beg Mission to Bijapur, p. 191 and Elliot and Dowson, vol VI, 
p 152) states that Adil Shah understood Persian very well; but could not speak 
it, and if at all, broken. It is strange that Asad Beg’s account is about six years 
later than that given by Firishtah. 

Ibrahim is reported by Asad Reg (Ibid) to have occasionally spoken in Marahati. 
This shows that he was an adept in Dakhini, Marahati and Persian; but he 
seems to have developed more liking for Dakhini. 

5. The Sih Nathr-i-Zuhuni p. 16 
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‘Ras’. literally means juice or essence of anything. In Sanskrit 
poetics a peculiar feeling or sentiment prevailing in a piece of poetry or 
even prose is called a Rasa ofa particular kind. ‘The nine commonly 
known Rasas are as follows:- 


Sringara: The sentiment of love and romance. 
Vira: The sentiment of heroism and chivalry. 
Bibhatsa: The sentiment of disgust. 

Rudra: The sentiment of anger and fury. 
Bhayanak: The sentiment of dread and terror. 
Hasya: The sentiment of joy and humour. 
Karuna: The sentiment of compassion and pathos. 
Adbhuta: Thesentiment of wonder and amazement 
Shanta: The sentiment of peace and contentment 


© eSWOWVPw nd = 


It is clear that the Sultan had nine Rasas of Indian literature the 
traits of which he wished to introduce among the Persian-knowing Mus- 
lims not conversant with the Sanskrit language and its various Rasas. 
His intention was to compose and collect such songs as would rouse 
various sentiments in the minds of those who happen to sing them. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil was so much enamoured of this word that he styled 
many things as such. It is fruitful to find out the time when and the 
reason why the King was attracted by the word. There is a legend in 
all histories of Bijapur, inclading the contemporary Rafi-ud-Din’s 
Tazkiratul-Muluk and Fuzuni’s Futuhat-i-Adilshahi,6 that on the 
occasion of laying the foundation stone of the new city of Nauraspur, a 
man from Torweb, a village, brought a vessel full of wine and presented 
it to the Sultan who was so pleased with its delicious taste that he uttered 
these words: os.) 55 oS | 594! “From that day onwards,’ remarks 


Rafi-ud-Din, “the wine was named Nauras and the city also was assigned 
the same name.” According to the Basatin these words were regarded 
as very auspicious and so the city was named Nauraspur. The city was 
founded only after 1008/1599; but the word was in use before this time. 
Probably it was popularly used only after the foundation of the city. In 
the Futuhat it is further stated that the Sultan got prepared a delicious 
mixture of nine saps which had an intoxicating effect similar to that of 
wine. Hence the word was aptly uttered by the King, for in. Dakhini 
‘Nau’ means ‘nine’ and since then the figure ‘nine’ was looked upon 
as auspicious and whatever was given was called ‘Ek Nauras’ or 
‘Du Nauras.’ 

The causes of the introduction and popularity of the word ‘Nauras’ as 
given in the Tazkiratul-Muluk, the Futuhat and the Basatin on the one hand 
and those in the Sih Nathr on the other, are more or less similar. But the 
date given in the three histories is slightly different. It is known with 


6. p. 348 and Pp, 157 - 168 (respectively) 
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certainty that the second treatise in the Sih Nathr, was written after the 
first i.e., the introduction to the Kitab-i-Nauras, before A. H. 1008. This 
clearly proves that both the introduction as well as the book were com- 
pleted much earlier than this date. 

Whatever the reason was and whensoever the word was introduced 
and came into common use, the Sultan’s fondness for the word assigned 


it to a large number of things amongst which the following are known 
to us :— 


Nauraspur, a city at a distance of four miles to the west of 

Bijapur. 

Nauras Mahal, a royal palace in Nauraspur. 

Nauras Bahisht, a portion of Shah Nawaz’s palace in Bijapur. 

The Amal-i-Nauras, the drinking of the delicious wine. 

The ‘Alam-i-Nauras, the royal flag. 

The Nauras, an executive and administrative department. 

The Hisab-i-Nauras, Accounts, Revenue and Finance depart- 

ments. 

The Sikka-i-Nauras, or Ibrahim Nauras, a coin. 

Nishan-i-Nauras, the yellow colour, the royal emblem and the 
seal. 

The Id-i-Nauras, a special festival. 

The Lashkar-i-Nauras, various classes of musicians. 

The Nauras Nama, the title of Firishta’s history. 

Naurasi, the pen-name of a poet. 

Nauras, the pen-name of another poet. 

The Naghma-i-Nauras or the Naqsh-i-Nauras, the songs of the 
Kitab-z-N auras. 

Nauras Paikar, the elephant. 

Nauras, a quantity or measurement. 

Hun-i-Nauras, a new coin devised by Ibrahim which was 
equal to nine Huns of the Deccan,7 


Tue Date or rrs Composition 


The exact date when the Aitab-i-Nauras, was completed and com- 
piled is not known. It is, however, certain that the book which 
embodies a collection of songs, could not have been composed on one 
occasion. There are definite proofs that some songs were composed 
when he was out on some expedition. Thus it is definite that the 
various songs were composed from time to time. But it is almost impos- 
sible to find out the exact date when any particular song was completed. 


7. Asad Beg’s Mission to Bijapur, Potdar commemoration vol. p. 195. The coin bore 
this imscription: 


nll ste ry ok Pla Sole spe yy 
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The fact that the number of songs and their arrangement differ from 
Ms. to Ms. (even the contemporaneous ones), is suggestive of the Sultan’s 
activity in composing songs even when the book was ultimately com- 
piled. There are, however, some events which help us in calculating 
the approximate date when the songs were compiled under the title of 
Kitab-t-Nauras. In Zuhuri’s second treatise in the Sih Nathr the Sultan 
is stated to have been in his third Ashra which was completed in A.H. 
1009/1601. That is to say, this peace was written about 1008/1600 
(or even before) at the latest; consequently the first treatise in the Sih 
Nathr, viz., the introduction to the A uab-i-Nauras and hence the book 
was written much before thisdate. Since Zuburi’s arrival in Bijapur took 
place about 1004/1596, the period within which the book was completed 
is from 1005 to 1007/ (1597-1599). But this date refers to the first copy 
made at the instance of the Sultan himself. The authentic copies 
prepared during the reign of the author himself embody such songs as 
could have not been completed earlier than 1012/1623. This proves 
with certainty the Sultan’s activity in composing songs which subse- 
quently were incorporated in the later copies of the Aitab-i-Nauras. 

The copy of the book prepared by Abdur Rashid is dated ggo/1582, 
but it has been proved earlier that this isa wrong date, for it embodies 
such songs as could have only been composed after 1012/1603. 
Maulana Sibghatullah’s arrival in Bijapur is stated to have occurred in 
1000/1592; which might assign an earlier cate to the Ailab; but we 
have seen that the said saint could not have arrived before 1005/1597. 

The two other contemporary MSS. viz., those of Abdul Laat and 
his son, Abdul Halim, have no claim to be the first copy or a copy there- 
ofon the same ground as stated above. The former, having been 
prepared earlier than 1022/1614, contains songs on events of 1012/1603, 
while the latter is of a much later date. 


Its INTRODUCTION OR PREFACE 


Zuhburi has clearly stated that the king did not take upon himself to 
write the preface to his book. It was left to Zuburi to supply the 
necessary preface, and he did it at the suggestion of the Sultan himself. 
Although no reason is given for the Sultan’s indifference to contributing 
a preface, Zuhuri calls® his preface ‘‘a worthless stone for the garland made 
of royal pearls,” aad compares it to thorns and weeds in the cool refreshing 
atmosphere of the garden; adding in picturesque language that it should 
be regarded as ‘‘pitch beside camphor and as colocynth before sugar.’’ 
But the apparent cause of the Sultan’s inability to supply the preface 
seems to be the paucity of the Dakhini language which was not copious 
enough to express a coherent theme, particularly in prose, in a syste- 
matic form. This defect of the lenguage is fully evident even in the 


8. Vide the Sih Nathr, p. 19. 
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book itself, some songs of which are very simple while others so difficult 
as to have no resemblance to the former. Consequently the choice fell 
to Persian greatest masters of which were attached to the court; this was 
why the preface was written in a different language and by a different 
person. But Zuburi’s view about his indebtedness to the Sultan’s skill 
in writing a preface should not be interpreted as such. He is rather 
paying respectful homage to the author, for in poetry his position was 
certainly much superior to the prince of Bijapur. 


Zuhuri’s father-in-law, Malik of Qum, also wrote a preface to the 
K itab-i-Nauras 9; but he was actuated todo so out of jealousy or in a 
mood of rivalry and competition. According to his own statement,'® 
when Zuhuri’s prose became very popular, everyone taunted Malik on 
his inability to produce a work of that quality, with the result that the 
latter came forward to compete with the former. He at the same time 
discloses his close attachment and devotion to Zuhuri with a view to 
clarifying the position and circumstances under which he did so. In 
short, Zuhuri first wrote the preface and he did so at the command of the 
sovereign; but Malik only imitated the style of Zuhuri. 


It is, however, strange that none of the contemporaneous MSS. has 
been prefixed by either of the two prefaces. Apparently these prefaces 
were meant as reviews introducing the book to the public and not to be 
prefixed to the book as a preface. It is also possible that only Zuhuri’s 


might have been prefixed to the first MS. prepared some time about 
A.H. 1097 and never after. 


Zuhuri’s preface, written in an ornate and florid style is regarded as 
a very good specimen of ornate Persian prose. He is stated to have 
introduced a special kind of ornate prose style which subsequently 


became so popular that a number of prose writers have attempted to 
imitate him but without much success. 


It would not be out of place to note that the nature of Zuhuri’s 
reface to the Kitab-i-Nauras is shrouded in mystery. Scholars of repute 
have claimed three prose pieces, collectively known as the Sih Nathr, to 
be three prefaces to the said book. But the fact is otherwise; the second 
and the third pieces were intended to be the preface of the Gulzar-i- 
Ibrahim and the Khwani-i-Khalil, two joint anthologies prepared by 
Malik and Zuhuri at two different dates. Zuhuri’s introduction begins 
with these words:— 


acral. Ob) 9 55 She Qheayl an ys 4 aS Ju 54S he OL pe 39 pw 


9. Its only two copies are known. Both are contained in the two MSS. of Malik’s 


Kulliyyat at the Riza Library (Rampur) and R.A. S. B. Library (Calcutta). 
10. Vide R. A. S. B. MS, fol. 152. 
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(The singers of the pieasure house of speech who with the fresh fruit 
of the garden of—) 


It ends with the line :— 
Dh ply Cie Cull, eles op} 


(With these prayers, let the fulfilment be under much obligation). 
Malik’s introduction begins as follows:— 


mb WT Ole cry si gel gen! ail ee 


(‘In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate,’ the new 
fruit of the garden of eternal discourse). 
It ends with the line:— 


Da! pipe Cee Khe cule eat pl oliol lil 9 aetil 


(The discourse reaches its culminating point in the songs and verses 
of Ibrahim; so we should keep silent). 


Tue CoMMENTARY OR THE TRANSLATION OF THE Book 


The biographers are generally silent on the point whether the book 
was annotated or not. It was Abdur Razzaq who has referred'' to the 
translation of the songs contained in the Sultan’s book. But his remark 
shows that only some of its portion was rendered in Persian. But Zuhuri 
in his preface has clearly stated '? that the generous Sultan did not like 
to deprive the inhabitants of Iraq and Khurasan of his favours and 
blessings, so he wished that the book should be rendered into Persian. 
With this object in view he ordered the scholars of his court to prepare a 
comprehensive but brief commentary on the Aitab-i-Nauras some of 
whose technical terms should be elucidated separately. Malik too'3 has 
claimed that since the king was very kind and sympathetic to foreigners, 
he wished that they must share his blessings and accordingly it was 
ordered that the book should be translated into Persian, But the transla- 
tion should be brief and comprehensive. 

In some later MSS. of Zuhuri’s preface there is a different reading 
of some words which suggests that the commentators were different from 
those deputed to explain the technical terms and allusions etc. But 
Abdur Razzaq has clearly discarded such readings. 

It is stated both by Zuhuri and Malik that the scholars took great 
pains to comply with the royal wishes and accomplish the work 
entrusted to them. , But when they submitted it for ive of royal 


11. The Mugaddimat-i-Zuhuri, p. 10. 
12. The Sih Nathr Zuhuri, p. 18. 
13. Kulliyyat, fol. 152. 
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approval, the Sultan found it so much below the average that he had to 
revise it entirely, with the consequence that the annotation of the book 
went to the credit of the Sultan himself. But it is not clear whether the 
translation was in prose or in verse. The MS. of the Kitab-i-Nauras 
Ss in the Oriental Library, Bankipur (Patna), contains the 

ersian translation. But it is difficult to hold it identical with the one 
made at the instance of the Sultan, for itis not of a high standard, 
though we should certainly have expected it to be of the same order as is 
the Sih Nathr. This translation is a very faithful one and is in prose. 


ConTENTS OF THE Book 


A number of scholars have mentioned the existence of this work but 
none of them has made an attempt to interpret itssongs. All the scholars 
have connected the subject-matter with music, but none of them has 
arrived at correct conclusions. Mr. Hashimi has quoted some lines in 
his work '4 but apparently he has not understood the language as he has 
quoted them in a mutilated form. The credit of correctly introducing 
the book and interpreting its song goes to Mr. B. G. Gayani of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay,who has written an exhaustive article '5 
on the book, basing it on the MS. in the above mentioned Museum. He 
concludes correctly that the Kitab i-Nauras is a collection of stray songs 
composed from time to time and that the songs were meant to be sung in 
different melodies of Indian music, and that all the pieces are indepen- 
dent of each other, having nothing like a continuous narration on any 
particular subject. The book fully indicates the authcr’s command over 
the language and the subject or the theme, and his religious tolerance. 

The number of songs available so far is 59; but no single MS. 
contains so many. The original MS. certainly contained less for, as 
pointed out earlier, the Sultan continued composing such songs even 
after the first copy was made; these songs were subsequently incorporated 
in later copies. The fact that one MS. contains tewer songs than others 
does not necessarily prove that itis of an earlier date. On this assumption 
Mr. B. G. Gayani has assigned an earlier date to the Hyderabad Museum 
copy than the one at the Hyderabad Records Office, though the case is 
just the reverse. This principle is not applicable even in the case of con- 
temporaneous MSS. for the Salar Jung Museum copy, though it contains 
fewer songs cannot be assigned a date earlier than that of the Records 
Office copy. 

These 59 songs composed by Ibrahim Adil Shah and collected in 
various MSS. of the Aitab-i-Nauras, were intended to be sung in any of the 
following seventeen melodies of Indian music. In addition to these there 
are sevenicen Duhras dealing with various topics in the most poetic 


14. Vide the Magqalat-i-Hashimi, pp. 31-14. 
15. Islamic Culture, Vol. XIX, No. 2, April 1954, pp. 140-152. 
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way., They are not meant to be sung in a particular melody but are 
prefixed to the song under various Ragas. 


Bhupali 
Ramkri 
Bhairava 
Hajiz 
Maru 
Asaori 
Desi 
Purba 
Barari 
Todi 
Malar 
Gauri 
Kalyan 
Dhanasri 
Kanara or 
Karnata 
Kedara 
Nauroz 


Heo RK HK = HH | DN BW 


It has been stated earlier that there is nothing like a continuous 
narration of any subject in the book. All songs are independent pieces; 
their contents differ from song to song: Consequently it is difficult to 
give an exhaustive list of contents of its various songs; however, some of 
the topics which have been repeatedly mentioned are these :-— 

1. Most of the songs deal with Sarswati, Ganesh and other 
Hindu deities, which testifies to the Sultan’s tolerance of all faiths 
on which account he has been much criticised by the Muslims. Some 


songs are examined below :— 
. bs] = 4 ‘ 
Fa 5 Gem Ke Ke ye ys! 


16. In the three contemporaneous MSS. the Hajiz melody is missing; while in the 
later copies all the six songs of Bhairava are placed under Hajiz; only in the 
Prince of Wales Museum copy one song is quoted under Bhairava and the 
rest under Hajiz It seems these songs were sung in both the melodies. But in 
the text of one of them the name of the actual Rag, viz., Bhairava appear, 
whereas really the Rag has been visualised; but even that song too appears 
under Hajiz in later copies. | The visualization of a Rag means representing 
in line and colour the pictorial motif associated with a particular melody. 
Itis commonly believed that each melody has a presiding deity and that 
without visualizing the image of that deity no favourable impression of 
the song is made on the mind. 

t The Nos. quoted for reference correspond with those of the unpublished text of 
the Kitab-i-Nauras prepared by me. 
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In these lines he invokes Sarswati for her blessings and favours and 
he regards her as his (Spiritual) mother. 


(Song N GY aT gp be MGR Cat Oye SOF 
mer ne) * Ge ge SE 55 F565 LF Ql cio 
The Megh Nakshattra which is a season for heavy rains, resembles 


Ganesh (Ganpati) in all respects ; the lightning is the tusk and the thunder 
is the bell and the rainbow, the forehand of Sarswati. 


Ble ce eed Se Cilee Se gem 
BL vrei OE & WS cK, aol | 
Again the goddess of learning (Sarswati) resembles the pure rain 


drops of Sewati (when the moon is in the 15th mansion) which produces 
pearls in shells. 


(Song No: 24) : 


remy yg gle SERS cyeyd $F) FY nee! sey 
2 6 Sa ge SS be 

The appearance of Sarswati (Durga) has put the sun to shame and 
so it is trembling out of it. 


Ley Aish yin a iylin TF 9F Gris cise ae S95 Gu 
Lal $F page Aes KIL Ob 949 Ge GE b 
In. these lines the author compares Sarswati to a beautiful ivory 


(elephant tusk) sculpture on which account Ganesh has represented 
himself as an elephant. 


(Song No. 25) : 


(Song No. 37): 


Liner Sytem com lee S99 62 FY eel see 
Lym ST rpdia glo ys ew ory VL nel! 

Sarswati is a white jasmine flower ; [brahim having put on a garland, 
bows his head before her and offers his prayers. 


ies ry Ke pyee gil Sym CS Say < Get 
Sy ON GAT GAR > ag Kee 0 ge Kilig Sqe Ecol Ltdy. 

(Song No. 38) : oT Yow Cri Genel CO 4g jate Glee = 
CHIT Nye Sige 9 eT ys) eT cols! 


Phe whole song is a' beautiful description of Ganesh. ‘A portion of 
his radiant face resembles the clear sun of the spring season ; the spot in 
the moon is out of jealousy having been roused after hearing his praises. 
Ibrahim’s songs in praive of Ganesh would be sung by the musicians of 


his court. 
Song N OE perme Shey et ee HL EL GF fay. 
(Song No. 39) : ul se ed eT LS chy Ol gee of afl! 


In this the author sings the praise of Sarswati and Ganesh who have 


(Song No. 37) : 
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illumined the path of learning ; now he addresses them as. his mother and 
father and invokes them to bestow their blessings on him. 


Say cee ryt ee wh HPT em Gm pl am od 
Keslgnge 09) pay Spe GI OS ylis oF OT poly! 
Ibrahim advises all to, wash the eight parts of the body with the 


water of the Ganges and then to pray to Sarswati in a respectful manner. 
The author does so.and only then he enjoys peace and pleasure. 
bye the he pez le 6 bp Sy dinn Am ger ga pe 
oO. . bs 
( ss M8) SS sign Kiet aS Ope SAY 99 Koy Ce KI 
It is one of the many verses in which he has given a description of 
the physical form of this deity. She is robed in a white dress holding a 
book in one hand, a garland or rosary in the other; a conch in the third 
and a lotus flower in the fourth. 
In the following lines the author has given a graphic description of 
Shiva who has a camphor-like complex with a crescent on the forehead, 
three eyes and the Ganges flowing from the Jata-Mukuta. The other 


emblems of Shiva are tridents, a human skull, the bull, the skin of the lion 
and the adornment of snakes. 


Wee BS 2S Le NAS GF byte SE Shey bane 5 one 
“Wygedl LES le com Sygehy yale LS JK» Uges 5 diy oe oS! 
In the following lines we find a reference to Indra, the god of rain :- 

eM 92y!5 pla salons’ sled yl pe: Liye Sled Grey oe 

We come across various poems. in which the author has alluded to 
Indra’s white elephant, the Airawat, his fairies, Abchharas, the ten Rupas 
of Rama, the burning of Lanka by Hanuman, Sita, Kamdeo, the third 
eye of Shiva, Parbati, and many other religious and mythological allu- 
sions of the Hindus. 

II. Despite his devotionai attachment to the Hindu gods and 
goddesses, he like a devout Muslim, sings in praise of Sayyid Husain-i- 
Gesu Daraz, the renowned saint of Gulbarga. It was on account. of his 
special attachment to the saint that he got his daughter married to Shah 


Habibullah son of Shah Yadullah of the saint’s family in 1606. Some of 
the songs are examined below :- 


(Song No. 49) : 


(Song No. 5) 


(Song No. 25): 


ae Qo La «| 2 eel»! 


JES mS Gler S nt rn 
Sayyid Muhammad is invoked so that through his intercession God 
may bestow on him the favour of acquiring learning and scholarship. 


vw) gh, OM LN et Aw 


(Song No. 1) : 


(Song No. 11): 
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The saint is invoked to show him his handsome face. 
In the following lines he offers his sincere prayers to the saint : 
ae 9s 26 BN See One os n> 2 Ant dm 
98) s ‘ nts . % se 
( ong NO ) Ug a g- 76 wade S lode >> Us> =? 
= < 2-92 ts — 3. SG SOU Bae ine Keo Os 
Liege sailed Ke castes se dai 
In the following song the author beautifully compares the tomb, its 
minarets, domes, coverings etc., to various things of nature. 
jw pope Gel jN)3 gun dat dow pga 
Be ae! nh de ote I GI 
In the following lines the Sultan invokes the saint to favour him $0 
that he might succeed in his enterprise :— 


(Song No. 17) : 


a OU ae GS Lem Ose 
2) a digns bog ytiKu cy nw . 
2) EUS 95 pol! det See 
In the following song he speaks of the exalted position the saint 


occupied in the realm of spirituality. He further says that without 
thought of him no mental pleasure or peace can be had :-— 


Urb ee US eel me 9S tile 2 Ope 
(Song No. 52) cl bate dee SME yy ee ged 
Se opm oF lh Settee shoe LTA WIS tly! 
Sayyid Muhammad was the leader of all saints :— 


(Song No. 32): 


ad No. 59) Le Clone Sy Ome bay gg Hat ew 


oet feels the pangs of separation from his spiritual guide, 
Sayyid 3 uhammad, and requests him to forgive his faults :— 


(Song No. 35) 


(iii) Ina number of songs Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah alludes to incidents 
in his domestic and private life :— 


(1) (a) The following verse is in praise of his elephant named, 
Atash Khan."7 


(Song. No.7) «*<—~" le Soetil gem em em (st SSF Fed 56 yi 


17. ‘Mr. Gayani assigns this song to Ganesh and so does Dr. Motichand (Marg, vol. 
V, 1, p. 24). But the term st ea means nothing but the chief elephant (vide 


Bankipur Ms. copy of Nauwras). 
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(b) This song is a depiction of the feeling of separation from 


his beloved elephant,’*® which was praised by poets, heroes and 
others :-— 


SF ba pF LT OT 4: JK pee Seals 
(Song No. 9g) Dena Sle yo a jlee doengil yr il wr 390 
OW’ Doe Sl atlee Ae Glo 


(2) Ibrahim’s attachment to his favourite tambourine, Moti 
Khan, is judged from these songs :— 


Zk SES Oe Ge gee em Ue 
Za’ a Oe Are: Ko » SU sine 


The author felt the separation from this musical instrument when 
out on some expedition :— 


OY A ey ae 2 sla Olen 2 sly 2 ye HRY 
Oe Ge Ax ctl)! 


Life divested of learning (particularly skill in music) has no pleasure 
at all :— 


(Song No. 27) 


(Seng No. 34) 


fates : Sy s29 8 39 om Cop! selice See be 
(Dohra No. 9g) oes Coen npS Kl gta ntl yp! Ugrrgd FT 


In the following song he beautifully compares Moti Khan to an 
Ocean :— 


Song No. 1 2 Adee ah ae sal oe 
isons No. = DP se Se SF RE ye OW! YL Ob Gy 


(3) He refers to his mother, Bari Sahib, and his wife, Chand 
Sultan,'? commonly known as Malika-i-Jahan, in some of the 


Ibrahim presented his best elephants to the Emperor Akbar in 1603, the chief 
of which, according to Asad Beg, was chanchal The Sultan of Bijapur subse- 
quently presented three of his chief elephants, viz.. sarnak, Mahupat and 
Bakht-i-Baland to Jahangir in 1027/1618. But Atash Khan has no concern with 
either of them for the above songs must have been composed earlier than 
1022/1613. 

Scholars have misunderstood her for the Sultan’s aunt, the famous Chand 
Sultan (of Ahmadnagar). For it would be quite inappropriate on the part of 
the nephew to praise her physical beauty. Moreover, she did not bear the 


title of Malika-i-Jahan. Consequently it is quite natural to regard her as the 
wife of the Sultan. 
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songs. For example :— 


(Song No. 11) Rome OH Gl Cale Sh gm am om 


The Sultan has beautifully praised the physical beauty, intellect, 
skilfulness, scholarship, pleasing nature and other virtues of his wife in 


these two songs :— 
esate WS & Gare 92 ee Cte Cm etl»! 
(Song No. 21) Olea Sh gy gil Ole wile ob 
OS cot! Gy pe el Opa KL Olel. Hk uu Ge 
(Song No. 22) oF bps Ol pygiw Ande Gow le ayy yy 
ge SAT 5 ot! Oly OLE eV Ol 
Ibrahim seems to be at his best while depicting the affliction of a 
lover who is separated from his beloved. This hackneyed and common- 
place topic receives a novel treatment at the hands of the poet who has 
usually painted life-like pictures. It is remarkable that in such songs he 
is very siraple and does not try to show his erudition :— 
(1) The following song is a description of the feelings of union and 
separation. It is a true picture, effective and simple :— _ 
wl eg: St one Up Ore 0 rk Bl ayly aly 


Se Get urd os Ol a 2 Ono ET 


(Song No. 13) 4 2 plo 4 J> ane Gals 


Uy tile ypKmpe lye! re gle eee SI SbeF op del Orem or de 


(2) In these linés the poet bursts forth into a true lyric full of 
pathos and charm :— 


ee gh S He owe yy al poe 
ees so SF pe 2 os 

7 OH Geel heal pee Ch Came 
Oh Ose sl 55 GL gem ne |) So 


(3) In the following verses the poet advises the breeze to refrain 
from going to the lovers who are burning with the fire of love. The lover 
is not afraid of himself being burnt; he fears the fire would spread 
throughout the world and consume it to ashes :— 


(Song No. 33) 


Sle Fl ce tn ce a OE On 25! 
ST rl ate do Ke Sng 95 eT ple oye 


(4) In giving a description of the physical beauty of the beloved, 
the Sultan has followed in the footsteps of the Sanskrit poets who often 


(Song No. 31) 
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cross the limits of propriety even at the risk of making the verse obscene. 


(Dohra No.) C5 OWL G5 Fe Sox Syn Sy) GUS 


Tue Mertrts or THE Book 


After a careful and critical study of this interesting book, I have 
been able to conclude that it should be studied not merely as a_ book of 
stray songs, but as one which has a certain literary and historical signifi- 
cance and as a'piece of literature which can compare with works having 
an established position among the best literatures. I shall deal with the 
three aspects of this book : 


1. As a book of music. 
2. As a literary composition. 
3. As a book of linguistic importance. 


As A Book or Music 


It has been pointed out that this book has nothing to do with the 
principles of music or its technique. It is simply a collection of songs 
composed by the Sultan of Bijapur from titae to time. These songs were 
meant to be sung to some melodies and tunes of Indian music. At the 
beginning of each song or geet, the particular Raga or Ragini in which it 
was to be sung is mentioned. For example a song in Bhupali, or Ramkri 
or Bhairava bears a headline, such as Dar Maqam-i-Bhupali, Dar- 
Maqam-i-Ramkri or Dar-Maqam-i-Bhairava etc. These words are 
followed by the term ‘Nauras’ in most of the MSS. Each song is divided 
into three scientific stages ; the first stage should be regarded as Sthayi 
(though the term appears in no song); the second is Bain (or Antra 
which has been used in a few songs only) and the last stage is Abhoga. 
It is strange that the divisions of no song correspond to the four scientific 
stages through which a song passes. The Sanchari or the third stage is 
completely absent from the book. Apparently the last three stages of the 
iouak form have been combined into two. It seems to be the Sultan’s 
own creation and it was on this account that Jehangir, while paying a 
tribute to the poet’s accomplishments in music, specially in the Dhrupad 
form, has called 2° him the expounder of this system which should be 
considered midway between Dhrupad and Khayal. It is, however, 
strange that Mr. B. G. Gayani has overlooked this particular aspect of 
the book. He has clearly stated ** that all the four stagés are marked in 
almost every song of the Nauras, though as a matter of fact none of them 
is divided into the four usual stages. Dr. Moti Chand has also com- 
mitted the same mistake in claiming®? that the songs of the Nauras are 


The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, vol. 1, p- 134. 
Islamic Culture, April 1945, Pp. 144. 
Marg vol. V (1), p. 26. 
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divided into the four usual stages. In some songs, however, more than 
one Bain or even two Bains are found with only one Abhoga in all the 
cases. 

The author was aware of the classification of Ragas and Raginis 
as these two terms appear in at least one line; but he does not strictly 
follow this classification. In Persian we have twelve notes or melodies 
called Duwazdah Mugam-i-Musiqi, so the author styles all the seven- 
teen melodies as Muqam, which may equally be applied to both Raga 
and Ragini. He styles in the body of the text (and notin the headline) 
Bhairava, Malar: and Asawari as Raga, and Ramkri as Ragini, though 
except No. 1, all the three are recognised as Ragini 

Of the seventeen melodies under which he had composed various 
songs, two are foreign. The Nauroz has been claimed in the Akbar- 
nama?3 as one Of the old Ahwarazmite tunes to which Akbar was special- 
ly attracted and which was subsequently sanskritised as Navarvecika. 
The second is Hajiz, one of the recognised Persian melodies, later 
sanskritised as Hijeja. But the credit of the introduction of these 
foreign melodies. does not go to the author of the Kitab-i-Nauras, 
for they were known to Indian music earlier than his time. 


REPRESENTATION OF SONGS 


The sources of all pictorial representations of the Indian melodies—— 
the Ragmala paintings or pictures are the dhyana formulas in the 
shape of Sanskrit verses, representing the deyafa-mayaiupa, the image 
forms Of the Ragas and Raginis. It is believed that without visualising 
the image of the presiding deity of a particular melody, no favourable 
impression is made on the mind of the musician. Consequently, he 
fails to achieve the objective of the Raga viz., ras or the aesthetic 
emotion—the motif of the melody. The two phases of the melody, viz., 
the sound form, and its corresponding image form, were recognised 
from early times, though this dual aspect is not referred to in any 
text earlier than Raga-Vivedha 4. There is no doubt a_ reference 
to the presiding spirit of each Raga in many of the old legends, as 
well as its indication in earlier texts ; but the images and the pictures 
of the melodies are completely absent there. The practice of composing 
Ragmala verses describing the images of the Ragas seem to have been 
current long before the middle of the 15th century. But it is difficult 
to say whether pictorial illustrations corresponding to the descriptive 
word-picture, have been painted much before the sixteenth century. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah has given a description of some of the melodies 
in his book. These pen-pictures are in some cases different from the 
images usually painted. I shall briefly deal with his descriptive 
word-pictures in the following pages :- 


23. Beveridge, vol. 1, p. 50, Gangoli Ragas and Raginis, p. 54. 
24. Ragas and Raginis, pp. 101, 104, 
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(1) Rag Bhairava25: The. Rag which, resembles the god Shiva, is 
described “as having a camphor-like fair complexion with the crescent 
on the forehead and three eyes and matted locks over which the Ganges 
sparkles. In one hand he has a human skull and in the other, a trident. 
His vehicle is a bull and his body is white (besmeared with ashes). He 
has the skin of an elephant and of a lion on his back and carries orna- 
ments provided by snakes and sits under the shade of the heavenly Kalpa 
Briksha, A beautiful white woman is playing on the Mirdang on the 
Kailash mountains. Ibrahim is composing a beautiful Lachhan of Rag 
Bhairava.” 

This picture is somewhat different from that given in Raga-Saraga, 
the earliest known text dealing with the iconography of Ragas.2® “Con- 
templation of Bhairava. The sea of notes and microtones, with the nectar 
of all varieties of rhythms and tune measures, the fulfilment of the 
desire of the worship of Shiva, with the bodies always besmeared with 
ashes, decked with matted locks, with the shine of the young moon on 
the head with skulls as decorations, I adore Bhairava, the skilful 
Dancer.” 

The. picture painted by the Sultan again. differs from that of 
Mesakarna (1509) who represents the Rag?7 as follows : 

“White in complexion, clad in white, carrying the crescent and the 
horn and wearing a garland, Bhairava is born from the mouth of Shiva, 
and carries poison on his neck and his eyes are red. He also carries the 
trident, the skull and the lotus and wears jewelled pendants in his ears 
and has matted locks.” 

(2) Rag Asaori®®: “Asaori is a charming lady of white jasmine 
complexion, dressed in saffron-coloured robes and a blue _ bodice. 
Having decorated herself she has captivated the heart of her lover by 
the wrinkles on her forehead. The lover is holding her fast and drags 
her towards himself. The lady with her mischievous and playful eyes 
seems to be enamoured of her lover. The poet. Ibrahim is composing 
this Lachhan.”’ 

This pen picture of Ragini Asaori is quite different from its usual 
description which is as follows ?9 :— 

‘“‘Ragini Asaori is represented as a female yogi (who has renounced the 
world), seated on a promontory inside a fort surrounded by water beneath 
a sandal tree. Its delicate and perfumed foliage bends towards her to 
protect her from the morning sun’s warm rays. Her dawning woman- 
hood is arrayed in the salmon-coloured garb of jogun. Her raven 
hair is massed on the top of the head in a jata. On her white brow 


25. The Kitab-i-Nauras. Song No. 5. 
26. Ragas and Raginis, pp. 107-108. 
27. Ibid, p. III. see footnote 16. 

28. The Kitab-i-Nauras, Song No. 14. 
29. Sangit of India, p. 62. 
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gleams the sacred mark of religion in camphor. Her slumberous eyes 
are heavy with the power of her music and her mouth is on a pongi 
blowing it. The deadly serpents and peacocks are attracted beyond 
control.” 

(3) Ragini Ramkri3s’: ‘“Ramkri is a fascinating and heroic lady of 
incomparable beauty who has converted her bed into a battlefield; her 
heart is full of emotions and enthusiasm and her playful gait and walk 
resemble lightning. Having cunningly deceived her husband this 
charming lady is engaged in dallying with her companions. She has 
adorned herself with precious jewels and saffron-coloured clothes. 
O, Ibrahim, Ramkri Ragini’s black and musk-scented tresses are 
fastened into locks.” 

This word picture is somewhat similar to the earlier available 
description as given in the Rag Sagra3' : 

“Contemplation of Rama-Kriya: Seated in heroic posture, 
holding a bow and arrows, golden in complexion, I always adore 
the goddess Ramkriya.” 

The Ragini as represented in the Ragamala pictures as follows :3? 

“A charming lady robed in blue with the sacred mark on her 
forehead. Having fully adorned herself she is anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of the lover who comes in the meantime and lays . 
before her the excuses for his delay. The lady turning a deaf 
ear to his excuses turns her back on him.” 

(4) Ragini Kanara: The Karnata or Kanara has been represented 
in the Kitab-t-Nauras 33 as such : 

‘‘Karnati, a lady of surpassing beauty with white complexion 
resembling the Kenra (Pandanees Odoratissimus) flower, is 
dressed in a blue sari and yellow bodice. Her hands resemble the 
white lotus (Kumud) in tenderness, and the eyes are like the 
lotus (Kamal) in attraction, It is the spring season and the 
Indian cuckoo is calling. The lady, who is suffering from the 
pangs of separation, is advised by the poet not to be grieved, for 
er lover would soon arrive.” 


The above pen-picture is fundamentally different from the descrip- 
tion of the Ragini which may be summed up thus: 34 
“She is represented as a female warrior with handsome features, 
robed in white and adorned with sparkling gems, a naked sword 
in one hand and an elephant tusk in the other. The entire pre- 
mises are burning and a huge grey nr ager is supplicating her 
8 


for her lost tooth. The delicate nostrils of the lady are dilated 


Kitab-i-Nauras, Song No. 3. 

- Ragas and Raginis, pp. 108-9. 
The Sarma-i-Ishrat, p. 67. 
Song No. 36. 

Sangit of India, p. 62. 
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with disdain and she gives him a withering glance. Her dark 
eyes flash fire.”’ 

(5) Rag Kedara: This melody has been visualised by Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 35 in these words : 

“‘Kedari is a young maiden of incomparable beauty who having 
been separated from her lover is greatly afflicted and has grown 
weak and feeble. She has curly locks and a white complexion 
and she is robed in white. She is sitting and is sprinkling 
powdered chandan on her body and is drawing pictures on the 
ground with her nails.” 

But this stands in sharp contrast with that found in the Ragmala 
paintings which may be described as follows °° : 

*‘Kedari is a beautiful lady robed in crimson red. She is so 
absorbed in the meditation of Mahadeo that she assumes his form. Her 
matted locks are massed on the top of her head and from them flows the 
Ganges. With the remark of the crescent on her forehead and a_ black 
serpent coiled round her head, the lady is sitting on the skin of a lion.”’ 

Only these five melodies have really been visualised by the author 
of the Kitab-i-Nauras. But Mr. Gayani has claimed 37 that three more 
Raginis, viz., Malar. Gauri and Kalayani have been represented in the 
above book. The lines quoted by Mr. Gayani to prove the visualisation 
of the last melody are actually taken from a Dohra, not contained in any 
contemporaneous MSS. However, its introductory word is Kalayani, 
which might refer to the melody concerned. This is, no doubt, the 
feature of all the melodies which have been represented. Their 
names occur in the beginning of the description. But it is strange that 
when there were four songs in this particular melody, why he preferred 
a Dohra which has nothing to do with any particular Rag or Ragini, for 
visualising the melody concerned. 

Though the name of the melody occurs in the text, it is difficult to 
say that the author really visualised the Malar Ragini. It stands in 
sharp contrast to those songs which are known to have represented the 
melodies. The song quoted by Mr. Gayani to show that the Gauri 
Ragini has been visualised has no peculiarity on the basis of which such 
a claim can be made. If these two songs are regarded as the represen- 
tation of two melodies, all the songs contained in the book may be 
supposed to represent one or other of them. 


HisTtoRICAL VALUE 


The Kitab-i-Nauras is significant in respect of providing some 
useful material for the evolution of the history of the art of music. From 


35. The Kitab-i-Nauras, Song No, 55. 
36. The Sarma-i-Ishrat, p. 78. 
37. Islamic Culture, April, 1945. 
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this book one may conclude that the Kanara Ragini was the most 
popular melody towards the close of the 16th and in the beginning of the 
17th century in the Deccan more particularly at Bijapur. It was on 
this account that out of a collection of 59 songs, 19 are meant to be 
sung in this Ragini. Then comes Bhairava the popularity of which may 
be ascertained from the fact that six songs have. been composed in it. 
The Malur, Kedara and Todi come next in respect of popularity, for the 
Sultan composed four songs to be sung in each one of these three 
melodies. 

The introduction of the Hajiz and Nauroz suggests that Indian music 
had been sufficiently influenced by Persian and other foreign music. 
The substitution of Bhairava for Hajiz in the later copies is indicative 
of the Sultan’s interest in the foreign. imported melody with the advan- 
cement of his age. 

We gather other useful information also. For example, this book 
confirms that Ibrahim Adil was conversant with the classification of 
Rag and Ragini ; but he did not stricdy adhere to it. We also come to 
know ofthe various musical instruments commonly used in the Deccan:— 
(a) The following popular instruments were fitted with metal strings 
and were played with plectrums or fingers :— 


Tambourine. 

Kamacha—an instrument played with a bow ; it has bars for 
the guidance of notes. 

Rubah— an instrument having four strings. It has no 


bars and is played with a plectrum. 


ll both are stringed instruments. 


(b) These four are the drum species, struck either 


Hurgtal by the hand or stick. 


} 
| + 
Birdang or | 
Mirdang J 
) 

, 


Shanai 


(c) These five were pipe-like instruments. blown 
by mouth. 


J 


In short, this small book, though containing stray songs, is of much 
interest for the materials offered for the history of music. 


LITERARY AND Poetic Merits 


Ibrahim’s only poetical compositions are available from the Kitab-i- 
Nauras, on the basis of which he would not be classed with the first-rate 
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poets of his time. But there is no doubt that this interesting book is a 
masterpiece of poetic art. It affords ample proof of the Sultan’s origina- 
lity and excellence in the realm of poetics. Zuhuri has quoted some 
instances of the Sultan’s flight of imagination which is fully confirmed by 
the poetical compositions contained in the book. However, we shall 
deal briefly with its rare and incomparable similes and metaphors and 
other poetic artifices in the following pages: 
(1) Here are some similes and metaphors original and unknown: 

392 Utama 4 56) bid 
Song No. 6 Fae OS ae 


The world is a milk pot which is full of the milk of moonlight; the 
moon is its pure butter. 


Se hE de pte HSL 
(Do.) wt yl wll acm gs! Hywel & 
SS le: Joli sim gare ony | 


The moon is a duck, the moonlight a heap of pearls, or the moon is 
Indra who is riding on the white elephant (Airawat) of moonlight. Or 
you may call the moon a Brahman, bathing in the Ganges of moonlight. 


Sars Jee Uta pte Oh 
(Do.) : Sd Oo 
ae oy!E Ae sta yee Ol 


Or why should we not call the moon a yogi who is besmeared with 
the ashes of moonlight? Again, the moon should be regarded as tie 
reflection of the body in the mirror of the moonlight. 

In the following lines the readers will find a number of original and 
delicate similes in respect of the religious mark on the foreheads of 


Brahmins: c 
Pal glee Sis Krg, aT’) aK, 


(Song No. 8) FE SN yg tal ge GAS SG 


The fair-complexioned face is a crystal; the reflection of the lip in 
the mirror is the sacred mark which should in its turn be taken as the fire 
flashing forth from the third eye of the god, Shiva. 


(Do.) 
Bee oem A LY ce Ole!» 


The red spot in the middle of the white circle of chandan should be 
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regarded as the imaginary Mero Mountains in the midst of the Ocean 
(round which the sun moves.) . Or the spot of Akshta (rice) should be 
taken as the spot in the moon and the white circle of chandan as the 


bright part of the moon. . 
PX SU She yee T Gly 9! 
(Do.) SF oe oS KT OS 
(gg Aight BG Cay at atl! 


The forehead of the Brahmin is the touchstone (its wrinkles should 
be regarded as the lines of the touchstone) on which the genuineness of 
the gold of the sacred mark (Tilak) is tested. Ibrahim too assayed the 
gold with the help of the pupils of his eyes. 

The point is that just as pieces of gold are collected with the wax, 
so the poet collected the gold (tilak appearing on the forehead of the 
beloved) into his eyes with the help of the pupils of the eyes resembling 
wax. This is indeed, a unique type of theft and the poet is proud of it. 

The beautiful picture of the beloved reflected in the eyes resembles 
Joseph who was thrown into the dark pit. 


jem cel ye So Glan ge oy 


(Dohra No. 7) ik r aa se oe 
y'2 me ep lage sige Seep pte Ls etl» 
The body is a glass in which the function of the soul is exactly that 
of sand in an hour-glass. This is done to see the time of the beloved’s 
arrival, 


. UE ewer SS gm ie? VILee DT Ky 
(Dohra No. 3) rT e< we 
rh eel SS sa ee Who Jl 
The moon with its black and shining portions resembles the eyes of 
a beautiful lady; the cloud covering the moon is like the border of the 
veil on the face of the beloved which, when removed by the breeze, 
unveils the face, and thereafter when the breeze abates, it is concealed 
again. 
; Gee) (Sj mm oa gl 2 haw BAe Sy 9 Pow 
oaeas He. $) Oe > Fy FEF FEY op ali sob 
Readers will find rare and delicate similes in the following lines 
where the poet compares the whiteness of the eye to a pond full of water, 
the eyelashes to the shore, the pupil of the eye to the lotus and the line 
of collyrium is represented by the stalk of the lotus flower. 
Jk DESL 55 Ay stil Gye 40 
(Dohra No. 8) 


JE selon GLEE 2G oe yo 
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The poet compares the sun to a burning fire in which all the stars 
are burnt as easily as black seed in the fire. The milky way is the axis 
over which the sky moves like a fan. 

Say SE Aimel Oy Gye > Op, 
ay ley lee 2 ee LX os (Sis >» lane 

Here isa beautiful comparison of the eyes to letters. The white 
portion in them stands for paper, the lines of the collyrium (Aajar) are 


the letters, the pupil of the eye, the seal, and the eyelashes are besmear- 
ed with lac for sticking the flaps of the envelopes. 


eB ces 45 | lytie nd Qos ce ake” * 
ri ed) Gert FU ae 
In the following lines original similes and metaphors may be noticed. 
‘I am searching my beloved who has hidden himself behind the thin 


curtain of eyelashes. Just as Ahizr hid himself in the dark, and Alexan- 
der went out in search of him, my mind plays the role of Alexander.’ 


(Dohra No. 11) 


2) Far VOLS! Sy Jo - Ogi g8> gy | ae 
2) pel eon Sle! ay WI UES seo le 
2) 2} 56> U wlas aS nv. 


eG 


Song No. 32) 


ny Sighs Nye AK cle ey Cr lb nae Lei ling sem 


Here we find a beautiful simile of moonlight ; it is like pure water ; 
its rays have woven a net which is spread in water. Ibrahim isa fish 
and his eyes are the full-blossomed lotus flower. 


Ye he Op Gy 92 OHS | em Dent oy de Oo! Use 


(2) Asa poet Ibrahim seems to be at his best when he depicts the 
feelings of separation or draws a pen-picture of the beloved. These 
common and hackneyed topics are given a novel treatment by the royal 
author. Enough quotations have been examined to prove the Sultan’s 
skill of drawing a life-like picture of an event. 

(3) The lines quoted above on various occasions fully display the 
Sultan’s gifted imagination. It is this characteristic which distinguishes 
him from mediocre personalities. Some other examples are examined 
below :— 

In the following lines the author explains why in spite of his heart’s 
breaking into pieces, the lover does not die. He picks up those pieces 
and by stringing them together prepares a rosary to repeat the name of 
his beloved. Now though he would wish to die rather than suffer the 
pangs of separation, it is difficult to die, for the very thought of the 


(Song No. 12) 
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beloved services the purpose of nectar which will keep him alive in all 
circumstances : 


Yo 255 25S bye sil 5 

(Song No. 47) He Ose Ose J ge Oem 
The lover was burning with the fire of separation during the night 
hours. The moon taking pity on him came to lessen the intensity of 
heat of the burning fire, in order to relieve the lover of his afflictions, 
but with no avail. The moon itself was adversely affected by the burn- 
ing fire and completely transformed, and in the morning it appeared in 


the shape of the sun. The result was that many persons were deceived 
and sun-worship is an indication of the same deceit :— 


Ogle go Sat py FY oe nge pi fa 

OS pose ol 42 de Sl ey 
ve) ey LET 945! Core eS ol 

caw CrT Okyle uo LF 2 52 Sa) 
WN se 2b dee GN ul » 

Ole ge Oye Be cat eT ke ost a 
In the following lines the poet, while describing a novel idea, has 
revealed his own view about superstitious beliefs. Love entered the 
eyes and first of all met with two pots (pupils of the eyes) full of water; 
so it wished to jeave with sighs; but in the meanwhile a friendly 


squeeze on the way prevailed upon it to stay on because the water was 


an ocean of knowledge in which good omens could be distinguished from 
the bad ones : 


(Song No. 57) 


SF yy Ae at get Lott poin Grigg Cul y!2 FT 2 Kye 

(Song No. 42) F ele ig, 9 B®? gt Serge Cy Ct led le Crear le! 
Sle SF at Be Sik con AS Sal 
The lover wishes to put out the lamp because it acts as a spy on 


behalf of the sun which being the harbinger of the dawn is the bitterest 
enemy of the lover. The moon too is a fellow-sufferer, so the lover asks 


for its help and sympathy :— : 
AF > 59> Ge HT gg FT baile 2 yy 
(A Tot) 6 ot ott ie Ale o 
(Song No. 10) Best KG gels Oe Kuo ster 
Kr gloeipy BAe me gurl oy weer 05 
Kasles SLILA gs 45 Ble op) 
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The following song is a beautiful example of the pathetic fallacy 
in which the moon is called a hunter who, in an attempt to escape from 
the eyes of its prey, bends itself low. But the tyrant is instantaneously 
caught in the snare of its own rays : 


lila OAT Ll ga S>)4 onl i Lie pi lhdl&i Kgn 


S N . ° . e 7 . - . 

( ong INO 12) Ilys ere eS 4592 pes hn ner ul Sige oS won 
In the following line the author emphasises that on hearing the 

praise of Ganesh the moon’s jealousy was roused and it had a mark of 

grief on its face which is represented by the spot. 


(Song No. 38) ES KX CH Gol SF AS pte Glee Leo 


LinGuistic IMPORTANCE 


From a purely linguistic point of view the Kitab-i-Nauras is a book 
of special significance. Being one of the oldest extant booksin Dakhini, 
it could play an important role in the development of the Hindus- 
tani language. But its linguistic utility has been curtailed owing to the 
absence of a continuous narration of a given topic. Scattered and 
independent pieces have greatly influenced its style and language 
which could not be kept the same throughout the book. Similarly 
its main theme, viz., music has caused the author to present it 
in a language somewhat different from the spoken and in some cases 
even the written language of the period. The temper of music being 
more akin to San:krit culture and Hindu mythology has a great bearing 
upon the style of the book. 

After a careful and critical study of the book one may conclude that 
the songs contained in the book may be put into two categories : 

Simple songs and difficult songs: ‘The examples severally quoted in the 
foregoing pages would clearly show that while some poems are simple, 
charming and attractive, the others are so intricate that some of them are 
still a puzzle. This is because those songs which deal with some mytholog- 
ical belief of Hinduism abound in Sanskrit words, phrases, and terms not 
easily intelligible even to experts of the Sanskrit language. The songs 
however, which are either personal or deal with his faith in Sayyid Gesu 
Daraz, including those with an air of lyricism, are simple and _ straight- 
forward. The language of this category of songs was the prevalent lang- 
uage of the period. 


ok Sis Led > yb Ki! 
ile Se Sol) oy 


would correctly give an idea of the language prevalent in Bijapur 
during the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 


The song (No. 16) beginning : 
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The songs under the above two categories are so different in their 
style that it is difficult to believe that they were written by the same 
person. In short, in spite of a number of difficult songs and their intricate 
style, one may easily find out the main characteristics of the language 
commonly spoken and written during that period. The simple songs 
may serve as the basis of modern Urdu or Hindustani; while the difficult 
ones as the basis of Hindi. Thus this book may be regarded asa sacred 
heritage for the protagonists of both the Hindustani and Hindi 
languages. 

The peculiarities of the Dakhini language available from the above 
book are these: — 


(1) The infinitives were occasionally formed from nouns, such as, 
. Chitrana (to draw a picture) from chitra (picture) Dipna (to shine- 
to burn) from Depak (candle). 


(2) In the cases of verbs in the past indefinite tense, the letter ‘ou’ 
was added before Alif, as for example \\J from LY; 4s from YS» 
Lylyw from tjl,..; UWS from Si. | 

(3) The plural was formed by adding ‘an’ or ‘yan’ to the singular 
(in nouns, adjectives and verbs), e.g. 

JL from ss OW from 4X); olk,. from cerws Obl from «sj 
AS from ep; lsyeo from (yes; Okiyge from _cogge; 
kse from |e; Ol.g= from Lge; oly from ysl. ete. 

(4) The verb agreed with the subject in number and person, e.g., 
they would say : 

Ohee (OL (Ol)g= OF ILS ia (OkyU sol) 


(5) The above example also shows that the adjective also agreed 
with the noun qualified in number and person. 


(6) Some words are formed without any rule, for example, in 
Dakhini instead of ‘chitrakar’ they would say ‘chitrari’. 


(7) When two words were repeated, a ‘ya’ was occasionally added 
to the first, ¢.g., jx. x. But this practice was strictly observed later. 
In this work we also come across pairs of two common words but without 
an addition of ‘ya’, e.g., 45 a5; KaK; es 

(8) Arabic and Persian words, in some cases, have been simplified, 
an wa! for Ue og! for oye 


oS for bo ow for s., 
gel5 for 95133 Ulys «Glys for ails 
oS KiuS & for sek 
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(g) The peculiar use of pronouns clearly shows the various elements 
(languages) which have influenced the style of this book. A classified 
list of all the pronouns is given below :— 


First person Second Person Third Person 


Mawtietiined Singular Plural Singular Plural Singular — Plural 
x a Oe ~ x x 


le 
Possessive 


Objective 


ae 
see 
asin 


(10) The following particles and conjunctions have been used :— 


Us~ and .»g5 for — - QS for .5~ 

est for tt Os> for oe OS 

O» and 4% for 2% uw for ‘in’ 
1» and ya! t for 55) 
= for ae 


(11) The demonstrative adjectives are : 
gz and 4 for proximity 


3 forremoteness ¢ 


(12) The author is not very particular about the use of gender, e.g., 
he uses cil 3 5 5g gem 


———— o— 


t The conjunction j | appearing more than once in the book evidently proves 


that it was in use as early as the 16th century. 
t The word a! was in use for the modern ‘pa’ 
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(13) Insomecases 6 orci)! or 4 or » has been added; while in 


others the order of the letters has been transposed : 


che for Js ex for 
} for jlii Os for 
for Os= = for 


for ¢ my for 


for |u oy for 


for ¢ S+og: for 
for -y clays for cnel. 


for uk 


The language employed by the Sultan in the Kitab-i-Nauras is 
somewhat influenced by the Braj Bhasha of the north. According to 
some scholars, the reason is that [brahim had himself learnt Braj. But 
in reality the closer contact of the north and south on political grounds 
resulted in effecting a change in the prevalent language of the Deccan 
which was somewhat similar to that used in the Sultan’s book. The 
influence of Braj as found in this book is in respect of these points :— 

(1) The author has used 5,5 for 3,5 e.g., 


Le oy 9S GS KGL ale 55° 
yes Olas 545° Alle Gente Sa5° 
Sky 595 X51 555° 
(2) The —— ee (first person, singular number and 
possessive case) is generally used of Braj Bhasha, €.g., cro9 245 Jb9 205 c+3 
(3) The verb Gsg5! or cngS! (Isay, I narrate) is taken from 


Braj: oe! planed | soe Teel»! , O96 I Kew , oT Used T ete. 
(4) Some verbs are also of the Braj form, e.g., FY 24K. ete. 


Ruhuri’s estimate. The description of the book will not be complete 
without Zuhuri’s graphic description. He says “ Of the many obliga- 
tions that the Sultan has imposed on scholars one is that he engaged 
himself in the composition of the Aitah-i-Nauras, and he did it in such a 
way that just as the freshness of meaning gives freshness to the words, so the 
newness of the tunes that are associated with these verses, produces great 
effect ; and with the air of the breath of singers wipes off all sorrow 
from the heart of the listener. 
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“The world is full of rejoicing on account of the king of the 
Deccan. The dust of grief is laid by the water of his song. The 
masters of songs are his old pupils ; even one who has newly become his 
pupil has the style of a master-singer.”’ The landscape of sight 
is a flower garden from its pages and the blunt aptitude is bright- 
ended by its clearness. Every page is a garden and every line a tree 
whose leaf is its heart-enchanting word, and whose fruit is its pure 
meaning. The nightingale of eloquence is singing on the flower of the 
elegance of his writing, and the eyes of the spectators are enchanted by 
the waves of the freshness of his flowing style. The hyacinth-like letters 
come from the sighs of impatient lovers ; the violet-like dots are from 
the mole of the beloved. From the moisture of the freshness of its 
words, the canal of its line overflows with nectar. Ahizr is thirsty for 
the moisture of its style; the Messiah dies for its life-giving breath. 
He alone can paint a garden like this, who can gather roses from the 
fire, like Ibrahim. The songs of Nauras came from the just and 
learned King: 


To redress the complaint of the breaths. 

With his genius at his command and his self in obedience to God’s 
decree, 

He made words the body and melody the soul. 

What a charm he concealed in melody 

That the passage of fading is blocked on freshness 

Speech was so conscious of its loftiness and glory, 

That it built its castle in the King’s Diwan. 

If we touch the edge of the leaf with the finger, 

Every page will begin to tell a hundred tales. 

Its lines are made of the thread of sound; 

Its leaves are the films of a musical instrument. 

Tell newness to grow freely, 

For the Nauras has trampled down oldness. 

May God grant it the garment of recognition, 

hae protect it from every absurd criticism, 


MSS. of the Kitab-i-Nauras 


So far only five copies were known to scholars. I have been able 
to trace the existence of ten MSS. of which copies of nine have been 
obtained. The tenth, which (belongs to) Professor Haidar Hasan 
(Hyderabad), being misplaced, could not be available to me. I have, 
however, been informed by the owner that it was comparatively a later 
copy. The text of the Aitab-i-Nauras has been prepared with the help 
of these nine MSS. which are described in the following pages :— 


+ The Sih Nathr-i-Zuhuri, pp. 11-12 and Abdul Ghani’s History of the Lang. and Lit. 
at the Mughal Court, vol. II1. pp. 339-41. 
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(1) MS. preserved in the Library of the Dafter-i-Diwani-wa-Mal (now 
Central Records Office ) Hyderabad 


This copy in a beautiful Naskh and thulth style contains 73 pages in 
all; each page has 7 lines, the first, fourth and last lines being in bold 
letters of thulth Calligraphy, the remaining four in small letters of Naskh; 
the headlines appear in red. Its scribe, ‘ Abdul Latif Mustafa, was one 
of the royal calligraphists at the court of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. Besides 
these two styles he was adept in the Raihan style as well, adequate 
examples of which are available from the Muragqga-i-‘Adilshahi. This 
MS. is very significant in respect of these : 


(i) It was included in the State Library of Bijapur as is evident 
from the following note appearing in Nast‘aliq on the title page : 


Wh dnd) 9 lb Sy 9 giTh 3)) le Getle bd pbive yy OLE 
ee a a Anu oye ols c gery ey ott o ale ASL LT pee Sr = hy! Aone) gi 


(ii) Its title contains a seal of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah in which these 
words appear : 


S243 ne — Jol ably! ae ad 
(iii) On the top of the title page these words appear indistinctly, 
probably in the hand of the scribe himself : 


ail SS ai)! dil Gl tg yi CLT 
(iv) At the end of the MS. the scribe has written his name as 


danas Geelae OSs ypAT 


(v) The MS. is illuminated in gold throughout. It was purchased 
for the library in 1941 for one thousand rupees. The MS. was in 
Calcutta in 1867 where a copy was made from it for the library of the 
then ruler of Rampur State. 

(vi) Itis avery old MS. copied out before 1022-1613 which the 
royal author seems to have gone through. On the title page appears a 
word which looks like ‘Adil in Shikasta calligraphy and which is claimed 
to be the signature of the Sultan himself, and for this reason it is con- 
cluded that it belonged to the author’s private collection. 

(vii) Its importance may be judged from the fact that three of the 
nine copies were made from it. 

With the passage of time its arrangement has been disturbed more 
than once. Owing to the discontinuous theme and the difficult language, 
the folios separated from their places could not be restored to their 
original position. After working on it for six months I have managed 
to arrange the folios in their proper order. On the title page the 
number of folios is indicated as 40; but at present the MS. contains 
only 37 folios. There are indications that some folios are missing 
after the first two folios, as the song quoted under the Bhupali Ragini 
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has a beginning but no end, while the song under the Bhairava has an 
end but no beginning. The lines comprising the missing portions of 
these two songs would cover one folio. But the remaining two folios are 
still untraced. I presume that between these two melodies were placed 
the two songs intended to be sung in the Ramkri Ragini. The basis of 
my presumption is the copy of Nauras prepared by ‘Abdul Latif’s son, 
‘Abdul Halim, from the one under consideration, in which the two songs 
of the said Ragini appear in between Bhupali and Bhairava. These two 
songs of Ramkri would cover two folios and would supply the place of the 
two missing ones. 

The only defect in the MS. is that its headlines are not recorded in 
fresh lines, but appear in the middle, beginning or at the end of the line 
whefe the sentence is completed. The peculiarity of its writing is that 
the letters, 4 g3,a5 ef | 4F |}, ul} are represented byw , 45 ,5,0,4), 


45,» , 0 each having three dots below it. 


The MS. ina good condition of preservation, is one of the rare 
books of the library. It contains 46 songs ( two of which are defective ) 
under fourteen Ragas and Raginis with nine Dohras and begins : 


SF 9 TF Gye Ke Se ype yi 


(IL) Ms. in the Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad 

This MS. in the elegant Raihan style of Persian calligraphy comprises 
64 pages, each page containing seven lines in small letters. The first two 
pages are illuminated. The marginal lines are in gold and many other 
colours. All the headlines in red are separate and distinct. The scribe is 
Abdur Rashid, who was one of the royal calligraphists of Bijapur. He 
was a master of Naskh and thulth styles examples of which can be seen in 
the Muragqqa-i-‘Adilshahi. The title page bears the following note in 
Nast‘aliq in the hand of some responsible officer of the State Library of 
Bijapur : 
nt 95 Hb bad} 9 Bib Eprdln 6 dt Mdne QIK Oley bed yyy GbS 
ete A Js! Sole ol le mee > od o »le Go obs poe Ae jliele orb 


The original binding which has been described in the above lines is 
still intact. The last page of the MS. contains the concluding portion of 
a Dohra which is followed by the name of the scribe thus: Olo 5s cp 4S 


4.3 Jl. Below the words appears in the hand of the scribe himself the 


date A. H. ggo. 

According to Mr. Gayani, A. H. 990 is evidently the year in which 
this copy was prepared from the original which was perhaps in the 
Sultan’s own hand. The other date, A.H. 1037, coincides with the 
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year of his death, when the MS. is recorded to have been removed from 
the King’s private collection to the public library of the State. The 
Sultan’s accomplishment in the art of calligraphy is the basis of the 
hypothesis that the original MS. must have been in his own hand. It is 
known with certainty that the songs embodied in the book were not 
composed at any particular time but from time to time, and, no doubt, 
must have been collected and compiled under the present title ata 
particular time. It is possible that some songs must have been in the 
Sultan’s own hand but not all ; so the theory that the Sultan collected 
the songs in his own hand in the form of a book seems to have no justi- 
fication. The first copy must have been written by the best royal 
calligraphist. The different arrangement in different MSS. is suggestive 
of the scattered nature of the Sultan’s compositions and of their collec- 
tion by various calligraphers in their own way. 

Mr. Gayani’s second theory that the MS. was removed from the Sultan’s 
private collection after his death, is based on the words, Babat Jamadar 
Khana, occurring in the note on the title page. The word Babat is used 
in a peculiar way. Had there been az in its place the sense would have 
been clearer.!| The wardrobe (Jam‘adar Khana) might have been the 
Sultan’s personal property; but it is something different from private 
collection or library. However, since this MS. was removed to the 
State Library on the 17th Jumadi-ul-Awwal, 1037 and the Sultan had 
died five months earlier, the assumption of Mr. Gayani seems to be 
correct. 

_ Something has already been said about the date A.H. ggo0 appearing 
at the end of the MS. as it js in the hand of the scribe himself, nobody 
would reasonably disapprove of it. But since the MS. itself contains such 
things as were not in existence then, the date is wrongly entered either by 
the scribe himself or by someone else in order to give it an air of antiquity. 

One important point is to be stressed here. The lines appearing on 
folio 31 belong to a song of the Ragini ‘Nauroz Nauras’ which begins on 
foliog1* . This song is incomplete as its concluding lines are missing. 
All the same, the lines appearing on folio 32* are the concluding lines of 
a Dohra the beginning of which is missing here. ‘This isa clear indica- 
tion of the defect of the MS. in this place. The lines supplying the 
concluding portions of the songs and the earlier portions of the Dohra 
would cover less than two pages (i.e., a folio which is the minimum). 
This again suggests that, in all probability, more than one folio is 
missing here, though in the Hyderabad Museum copy this Dohra is 
preceded by the same song. This defect in the MS. is not of recent 
origin; it was presented in a defective condition in A.H. 1037 since the 
32 folios, as stated in the note, are still intact. 


1. Ifthe ill isput after =|, the sense is clear that the book belonged to 


the Ailey lanes 
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The MS. is in a very good condition. All the folios were, however, 
in a disarranged form; 1 have put them in their proper order. The 
leaves are left unbound so that the original condition of the MS. may not 
be disturbed. 

This copy comprises 35 Geets (one defective) under 13 Ragas and 
Raginis with 11 Dohras. The fact that it contains fewer songs than the 
foregoing copy may lead one to assign it an earlier date. But in view of 
the defective nature of the MS. nothing definitely can be said about its 
actual number and the date. However, it is certainly one of the earliest 
MSS. which have come down to us. 

At the top of each song, the particular Rag or Ragini preceded by 
the words Dar Muqam and followed by Nauras (with one or two excep- 
tions), is mentioned. The peculiarity of the writing is exactly the same 
as in the foregoing copy (Size 7”x11"). The MS. begins as the fore- 
going copy. 


(II1) MS. in the collection of Professor Hosain Ali Khan, Hyderabad 


This defective MS. comprises only 23 folios in which the margins 
of one are intact while the textual portion is missing. ‘The figures marked 
on the folios indicate that the MS. originally contained 41 folios. But 
really it must have contained even more. It is defective in the beginning 
where a number of folios are missing; similarly some folios comprising 
some songs of the Kanadar Ragini are not traceable. Of the missing 
folios only six have been replaced. 

This MS. is an excellent example of Naskh calligraphy. The 
scribe, Abdul Halim, whose name appears at the end of the copy thus: 

Plt Sole Lbwas oy plotline Vilas)! dels QI ol JI 
(the relier on the intercession of Mustafa [the Prophet Muhammad] 
Abdul Halim bin Mustafa Adilshahi was the son of the scribe of the 
first MS. ‘Abdul Latif Mustafa. Like his father, ‘Abdul Halim was a 
skilful calligraphist, abundant example of whose art are found in the 
Muraqqa-t-Ad ilshahi. 

Abdul Halim prepared this copy from that of his father. Like its 
original, each page contains 7 lines of which the first, fourth and last 
are in bold letters and the remaining four in small. This MS. contains 
at least two songs under Kanada Ragini which are not traceable in 
any other copy. 

The scribe no doubt belonged to the court of Ibrahim ‘Adil and 
his MS. seems to have been in the State Library of Bijapur. But since 
the title page, with some other introductory pages, is missing, nothing 
can be said definitely. However, the ink, the paper and the Naskh 
calligraphy point to its contemporaneous nature. The headlines are in 
gold and the MS. is illuminated in gold throughout. 

The MS. contains 48 songs (inclusive of the portions supplied by 
me, whose genuineness is certain) under 16 Ragas and Raginis. It is, 
however, very conspicuous by the complete absence of Dohras. The 
peculiarity in writing is exactly the same as in the first two copies ; its 
size is 4''x6"’. 
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The three MSS. examined so far are very significant because of 
their contemporaneous nature, their inclusion in the State Library and 
the personalities of their scribes. These are also similar in this respect 
that all the songs intended to be sung in a particular melody are quoted 
together under that headline. In the first two all the Dohras are recorded 
with the songs appearing in the beginning exactly in the same order. 
These peculiarities are not found in the third MSS. 


(IV) The MS. in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


This MS. of crown 1/16 size measuring 4” x 6”, is written in beautiful 
Persian Naskh style in shining black ink. ‘The headlines appearing dis- 
tinctively are in gold, the marginal lines are in various colours. 

The MS. comprises 46 folios, each page having seven lines. 
Some pages. are illuminated, while in some the concluding letters 
in each line are in gold. Two folios are missing, the lines of 
which have been supplied. The first should come after folio 1 and the 
second after folio 3. The fragmentary line appearing on the title page 
indicates that the MS. originally contained 17 Ragas, 54 Geets and 14 
Dohras. After supplying the two missing folios, it would comprise only 
16 Ragas and 53 Geets and all the 14 Dohras, that is, it still would be 
short by one Raga and one Geet. The MS. in all probability contained 
originally the Desi melody with one song intended to be sung in it, which, 
is missing at present. The headline and the song would cover one full 

‘folio. Hence if we supply it, the MS. would be complete in all respects, 

The order of the MS. is defective only in one place, that is to say, 
folio 4 should come after folio 36. One Geet of the Gauri Ragini (on folio 
g) is incomplete in the MS. (the concluding lines being missing); but 
this defect must have crept in when it was originally prepared. 

This MS. is somewhat similar to No. 5 in respect of its beginning 
and the order of its songs and melodies and of its Dohras. The Dohras 
occasionally have been termed as Duhas exactly asin No. 5. The scribe 
was very particular in adding the term Nauras to the heading of the 
melody. Only one of the songs of the Bhairavo melody of the first three 
copies, appears under the said Raga in this copy ; the rest with an addi- 
tional song come under Hajiz (which is completely missing in all the first: 
three copies.) 

The MS. bears a seal with a fragmentary remnant of the date which, 
according to Mr. Gayani, may be A.H. to11. But to me the seal which 
appears to be of Sultan Muhammad Ghazi bears the date of A.H. r1ot. 
It is difficult to hold this Sultan to Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil who was’ 
occasionally mentioned by the word Ghazi in a general way. On the 
basis of this date, the MS. could not be held .as contemporaneous. But 
the ink, the paper and the beautiful Naskh calligraphy would assign it an 
earlier date. 

The MS. begins with a song in Hajiz: 


IS eo FAS HK ys 
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At tite top of this page appear these words: Aitab-i-Nauras tasnif-t- 
Jagattar Guru. 


(V) Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad (2nd) MS. 


The MS. in the beautiful Naskh style of Persian calligraphy, com- 
prises 114 folios, each page containing five or six lines, two or three in 
Persian and the same number in Deonagari scripts. Some pages are 
illuminated, the marginal lines are in gold and so are the headlines. 
Though we cannot hold it definitely to be of a contemporaneous nature, 
it is most significant in respect of the following points :— 

1. This copy is written in Persian as well as Deonagari scripts. 
First a line appears in Persian letters; subsequently the same in the 
Nagari script. But the headlines appear only in the former. The' 
Deonagari script is much influenced by the Marhati, particularly #, 4, 4 
and some cthers have different shapes, even the Matras are slightly dif- 
ferent. Being an example of the Deonagari script as prevalent in the 
Deccan during the early 17th century, it is of much historical value. 

This script has rendered the task of deciphering the words a little 
easier. The Sanskrit words written in Arabic characters (in which even 
equivalent letters are notfound) were not only unintelligible but also 
unreadable. The existence of this copy went a long way in making the 
task of the publication of the book easier. 

2. Itis the most exhaustive of all the MSS. known so far. It con- 
tains 57 songs under 17 melodies with 17 Dohras. All the songs available 
from the known MSS. are found init. Onlytwo songs of MS. No. 3, 
which are not traceable in any other MS. at our disposal, are not contained 
in it. But all the Dohras found in the known MSS. with three additions 
are included in it, 

3. It is the only copy in which no folio is missing. At one or two 
places, the order is no doubt disturbed, but the folios have been put in 
order without any difficulty. 

4. Ithas a vocabulary of 381 words and phrases (covering three 
folios in the beginning), some of which are in alphabetical order. Where 
the meanings of the words are given in wordsor phrases, the common 
Dakhini words have been used; where a whole sentence has been employed 
to-explain a word or phrase, itis in Persian. This would again assign it 
an earlier date of transcription. The folios are slightly disarranged, the 
first being in its proper place, the second and third, forming folios 73 and 


On the title page appears a fragmentary note in the hand of the 
scribe himself giving the name of the book and of the author (which is: 
not quite distinct). On the top of the page on which the text begins 
appear these words: Kitab-i-Nauras Kovit Jagattar Guru. 

All the songs of the Bhairava Raga, as appearing in the first three 
MSS. with an addition, are quoted here under the Hajiz (Bhairava being 
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completely discarded). In all probability the scribe of the MS. under 
consideration had MS. No. 4 before him while busy with the work, in 
view of the following :— 


1. The incomplete song under the Gauri Ragini had been incom- 
pletely transcribed in it, the concluding portions of which were supplied 
later in the margin. This is suggestive of the scribe’s consulting more 
than one copy. 

2. The words appearing on the top of the opening page are almost 
similar. In both the cases the Sultan has been termed as Jagattar Guru 
instead of Jagat Guru. 

3. The beginning, the order of melodies and songs and of Dohras 
are somewhat similar. The three additional songs of the MS. under 
review are quoted towards the close of the copy. 

The paper and ink, and the illumination and the Naskh calligraphy 
of the MS. would definitely assign an earlier date to it. 


(VI) The Hyderabad Museum, MS. 


This MS. covering 30 folios is transcribed in an elegant Naskh style, 
each page having seven lines of which the first, fourth and seventh are in 
bold letters and the remaining four lines in small letters (like those of the 
first and third MSS.) The whole copy is illuminated richly; the 
marginal and other lines are in gold; the headlines and the Sultan’s name 
too appear in gold. Its scribe was Ismatullaht whose identity could 
not be exactly ascurtained. Besides the rich illumination, the Naskh 
calligraphy, the ink and the paper, there are other indications which may 
point to its contemporaneous nature. For example, the term ‘Huwal 
Khalil’ appearing on the opening page may refer to Ibrahim ‘Adil; 
similarly the following words quoted at the end of the book may refer to 
the author himself : 


AD cranes Al Aey Ager SleKeacl; Uleee al aie oly glle ol pram 6) nm 


In compliance with order of Shah ‘Alam Panah (the refuge of the 
world; may God perpetuate his Kingdom) it was completed in a hurry, 
in the hand of the humble, I[smatullah. , 

Though the phrase, Shah ‘Alam Panah, may ordinarily refer to each 
ruler, yet ‘Abdul ¢ in his brahim Namah has often used the term for 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. A note appearing onthe title page would = induce 
one to assign an earlier date to this copy. If such be the case, the scribe 
Ismatullah would be classed with the royal calligraphists of Bijapur, and 


- 


One Ismatullah, the nephew and pupil of Muhammad ‘Arif, Yaqut Raqam, 
excelled in calligraphy and prospered in the regime of Shuja-ud-Daulah, the 
ruler of Lucknow (1169-1188). Since Yaqut Raqam was a master of the Naskh 
style, Ismatullah’s accomplishments in this particular style seems to be a_pro- 
bability (vide the Tazkira-i-Khushnawisan, p. 126). Incase the above scribe is 
identical with this calligraphist, the above MS. could not be a contemporaneous 
one. 
t He was a poet of the reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil II. 
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this copy would be singled out as having been transcribed at the 
instance of the Sultan himself. But in spite of so many points giving an 
air of antiquity to the copy under review, there are serious defects in the 
MS. itself which are inconceivable ina MS. prepared under the com- 
mand of the King who happened to be the author himself. 

1. The necessary precaution in dots and vowel marks desirable in 
such MS. has not been observed in it. In this respect it is inferior to all 
the foregoing copies. 

2. At some places the words have been transcribed worngly, parti- 
cularly the last page is full o* such mistakes. A MS. with so many 
mistakes could not be a worthy present to a King who is the author of 
the same book. 


3. Folio go is in disorder; its two pages contain songs which should 
be in different places. Folio. 30% should find its place two folios back; its 
song is of the Kedara Raga; while the lines quoted on folio 30> are the 
concluding portions of the song intended to be sung in the Ramkri Ragini, 
which commences on folio 29%. This error has been caused either by 
the carelessness of the scribe or by the defective nature of the MS. from 
which this copy was prepared. In either case it detracts the value of the 
MS. It is, however, evident that the scribe did not understand the 
language of the book and copied it as he found it. The only excuse that 
may be made for the scribe is that he prepared it in a hurry. 

The MS. opens with the Gauri Ragini. The usual heading of the 
Rag is occasionally preceded by the term ‘Anchali.’ Though contain- 
ing both the introductory and the concluding portions, it is very defec- 
tive, as many folios are missing. It has been possible to trace at least 
ten folios, but all the songs could not be restored. The MS. would thus 
contain 29 songs under 13 melodies with ten Dohras though originally it 
comprised 45 songs under sixteen melodies with ten Dohras as is evident 
from the note appearing on the title page. The introductory and the 
concluding words of some pages have been cut off in binding the MS. 


VII. MS. in the Khuda Bakhsh Khan Oriental Public Library, Patna 


It is the shortest of all the nine MSS. under review comprising only 
25 songs under 13 melodies with a g Dohras. Its scribe is Muhammad 
Baqir but his identity could not be exactly ascertained. It contains 
34 pages. The most outstanding feature of the MS. is that its text is 
ollowed by a Persian translation which has rendered the task of prepar- 
ing the text and its annotation easier. But it is so disarranged that 
hardly any song can be pointed out all lines of which appear in the same 
connection. The lines of one song are scattered over different pages. It 
is thus evident that the defect in arrangement could not be removed by 
merely putting the folios in order. The original MS. from which this 
copy was made, must itself have been defective, and probably the folios 
were in disorder. The scribe did not copy it out line by line and page 
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Rampur. The scribe copied the last line of the original MS. in which 
appears the name of its scribe, viz., ‘Abdul Latif Mustafa. The slight 
difference between the order of the folios of the two MSS. is suggestive of 
the disturbance in the order of its folios even after A.H. 1284. It is further 


evident that the three folios which are missing at present were missing as 
early as 1284. 


1X. MS. in the Salar Fung Museum (third copy) 


It is an ordinary copy in ordinary Nast‘aliq containing 25 pages, each 
page having 11 lines. This also is a copy from MS. No. 1, as the 
beginning and the end in both of them are just the same. Moreover, the 
incomplete song of Phupati appears as such in this copy as well, similarly 
the introductory lines of the song under Bhairava are also missing in it 
as in No. 1. The copy is full of mistakes and blunders pointing to the 
carelessness of the scribe who copied it without understanding its language. 
The term Maru has been written as Ruma, and the same mistake is 
traceable in the foregoing copy which may suggest that possibly it may 
be a copy from the latter. 

Besides the ten known copies, there were others about which we have 
no certain knowledge. It is, however, known that the royal calligraphist 
Khalilullah, prepared a valuable copy of the Kitab-i-Nauras in A.H. 1027 
and presented it to the King who was pleased to bestow on him the 
title of Badshah-i-Qalam (King of the pen). Professor Haider Hasan 
(Hyderabad) informed me that he had come across a splendid MS. of 
the book for which the Sultan had bestowed a rich reward on its scribe. 
The MS., offered for four hundred and fifty rupees, was ultimately pur- 
chased by Dr. ‘Abdul Haq. 

After a critical study of the MSS. we may conclude as follows:— 

1. The fact that there are more songs in later copies is suggestive of 
the continuance of the Sultan’s activities in composing songs even after 
the compilation of the Aitab-i-Nauras which were subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the later copies. But none of the copies is identical with or is a 
copy of the original MS. 

2. The book was arranged in two ways. In the first all the songs 
intended to be sung in a particular melody were put together. Some of 
the compilers gave priority to a particular song while the others did 
otherwise. For example ‘Abdur Kashid preferred Bhairava while ‘Abdul 
Latif gave priority to Bhupali. 

The compilers of the other type attempted to arrange these songs in 
respect of similarity in their subject matter. The Prince of Wales 
Museum and the Salar Jung Museum (bilingual) copies are arranged in 
this form. ‘The other feature of this arrangement is that the simpler 
songs are inscribed first and are followed by the difficult songs. Copies 
having these peculiarities begin with a song under Hajiz. But the 
Hyderabad Museum copy, though somewhat of the same type, has a 
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different beginning. In all the MSS. of this group the songs of the 
Bhairava Raga appear under Hajiz which suggests that at some later 
date, the Sultan probably sang them in the latter Ragini. It is, how- 
ever, strange that in the Hyderabad Museum and the Salar Jung 
Museum (bilingual) copy even the song in which the author visualised 
the Bhairava Raga has been placed under Hajiz. But in the Bombay 
Museum copy this single song is found under Bhairava and all others 
under Hajiz. 

3. It was in accordance with the Sultan’s wish that the Naskh 
style was selected for transcribing the book. It also seems to have been 
the royal suggestion that each page should contain only seven lines. 


Nazir AHMED. 





Abu-Hayyan at-Tauhidi and his Kitabul-Mugabasat 


BU-HAYYAN at-Tauhidi, a fourth century savant, was born at 
Shiraz or Nishapur in a humble Persian family. Later, he 
emigrated and settled down at Baghdad where he pursued, perhaps, 

for want of a better means of living, the vocation of a Warraq, that is, 
transcriber and seller of books. This vocation was quite common in the 
pre-printing days throughout the Muslim centres of learning. 

Abu-Hayyan was an inquisitive scholar and his association with book- 

selling and transcription had brought him into contact with many books 
dealing with both intellectual and traditional sciences. The circles of 
some of the great contemporary Sufi-philosophers of Baghdad which he 
eagerly frequented, and his association with the scholasticism which 
flourished at the time, aided by his own study of the rationalistic cause, 
and the various philosophical schools, had greatly enlarged his mental hori- 
zon and broadened his religious outlook. Yaqut, the author of the valu- 
able anthology of the savants, introduces him in these words: ‘He was a 
versatile scholar, adept in all sciences such as syntax, philology, poetry, 
literature, jurisprudence and scholasticism which last he pursued on the 
lines of the Mu‘tazilah. He was an admirer of al-Jahiz and a fervent 
follower of his style. In short he was a doctor of Sufi thought, a sage 
amid literary savants, a litterateur amid philosophers, a critical investi- 
gator of scholasticism, a spokesman of critical and independent thought 
and a leading stylist of beautiful prose. He was nevertheless of over- 
bearing temperament, hardly to be silenced by rudeness or appeased 
with benevolence. Yet, he was an outstanding figure, unrivalled in intel- 
lectual keenness, eloquence and command of language, devoted zealously 
to every branch of learning and possessing a memory which was a store- 
house of knowledge. Despite his all-round learning, fortune never smiled 
on him, with the result that there is no lack of wails and laments in his 
works over his privations. To my utter surprise, I have not found a 


Both Shiraz and Nishapur are mentioned as the place of birth, and the exact 

dates of his birth and death are not known. He was probably born about A.H. 

310 during the caliphate of the Abbasid Caliph, al-Muqtadir who was a mere 

sepia and he died a few years after A.H. 400 at the age of at least go years. 
. Irshadul Arib by Yaqut. Cairo, 5/380 2. Irshad, 5/380 
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single man of learning devoting space to him in his works or referring to 
him in a discourse, except that Abu-Hayyan himself has made some 

ersonal observations in his fine book on the subject of “Friend and 
Friendship,” 

This century witnessed the emergence of a number of kingdoms in 
the bosom of the fast disintegrating Caliphate as a result of the unbridled 
extravagance and frivolous behaviour of the Abbasid aristocracy. Domi- 
nating the scene were about a dozen dynastic military powers which had 
parcelled out the caliphate and were engaged in a persistent struggle to 
eliminate one another. North Africa and Egypt had split into several 
contending military principalities, and parts of Syria upto al-Mausil, were 
held by the Arab Hamadanids. Al-Iraq and Iran were the scene of a 
very lively struggle for power amongst half a dozen dynasties of which 
the Persian Buwayhids of al-Iraq and Southern Iran (320-447) the Persian 
Samanids of a part of Iran and Transoxiana, (261-384), the Persian 
Ziyarids of Jurjan (316-431) and the Turkish Ghaznavids of Afghanistan 
(351-582) have left their mark on history. 

Arts and learning were bound to be affected and had, since the time 
of the first ‘Abbasids, or even earlier, assumed a much more mercenary 
than independent character, owing partly to their entire dependence on 
the patronage of the rulers and partly to the general poverty of the 
masses. ‘The major part of the caliphate’s resources went to the Imperial 
coffers to be recklessly used on luxurious and frivolous pursuits, provid- 
ing incidentally a powerful incentive to the middle classes to lead a 
similar life of ease and levity. The caliphs recognizing that the patron- 
age of art and learning was the traditional privilege of royalty, found 
the attraction towards it irresistible, as the patronage brought them 
plaudits of the multitude, the singing of their praises and the gratification 
of the lust for emulation in winning popular applause. A favour- 
able atmosphere for the cultivation of arts and learning was thus contri- 


buted by the pany of the court and also of the dignitaries of the 
realm. 


The carving out of the ‘Abbasid caliphate into a number of kingdoms 
meant a multiplication of the centres of culture, art and learning, as 
every prince and his wealthy dignitaries endeavoured to gain distinction 
by attracting poets, savants and men of letters to their own court to 
enlighten the atmosphere, to satisfy intellectual curiosity, and to defend 
and glorify their particular creeds and the attitudes taken up in religious 
disputations. 


The Buwayhid domains were ruled by three brothers from their 
respective capitals at Isbahan, ar-Rayy and Shiraz, the caliph at 
Baghdad being only a pensioner and a titular head of these 
domains. The Buwayhids generally and their ministers in particular 
were very keen patrons of art and learning. Among these, the name of 
as-Sahib b. ‘Abbad ( d. 385, ar-Rayy ) Dhu |-Kifayatayn Ibnu 1-‘Amid 
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(Isbahan), Ibnu-Sa‘dan (Shiraz) al-Muhallabi (Baghdad) and Abu- Ishaq 
as-Sabi (Baghdad) are noteworthy. Abu-Hayyan was associated with 
all of these great ministers, past masters of the flowery style of literary 
prose, but was unable, it appears, to get from any one of them the 
patronage and recognition which his all round proficiency in learning 
richly deserved. His last bid for patronage was aimed at as-Sahib b. 
‘Abbad, a consummate scholar like himself, the glory of whose life consis- 
ted in seeking praise and fame through a very extensive patronage of 
arts and letters. Abu-Hayyan failed because of the reasons given below. 

Soon after his arrival at the palace, the proud and pompous minister 
bade him copy out ( he being a professional copyist ) thirty volumes of his 
letters for which request had been made by an important personage of 
Khurasan. Not relishing this tedious task, Abu-Hayyan let an alterna- 
tive suggestion reach the ears of the Sahib, namely, that it would be 
much better if he were to glean from the pile of the bulky volumes a 
compendium of fine letters that could serve as a pattern of literary excel- 
lence. This disrespect of his wishes and the indignity which the alterna- 
tive suggestion offered to the presumed excellence of the whole lot, was an 
affront to As-Sahib’s vanity. The event sealed Abu-Hayyan’s fate. 
Though on many a future occasion he very meriteriously stood the awk- 
ward tests of the Sahib, and impressed him with his extensive knowledge, 
he could not thenceforward command the great man’s esteem or sym- 
patby. On the other hand, the Sahib became envious of his learning and 
would try in retaliation for fancied indignity, to disgrace him whenever 
opportunity offered. The reader will find in Yaqut’s /rshad a number of 
anecdotes narrated by Abu Hayyan himself on this subject. One such 
incident might be quoted. Abu-Hayyan was sitting one day in a room 
of the palace, busy copying some material received from the Sahib, when 
the latter happened to enter. Abu-Hayyan rose up to his feet in token 
of respect, but the great man instead of showing sign of pleasure, took 
the opportunity to hurl an insult at the poor savant. Assuming a very 
ridiculous and haughty look, graphically described by Abu-Hayyan he 
exclaimed : “Sit down, the copyists are too mean to get up out of res- 
pect for us.’’' After three years of frustration and mortification, Abu- 
Hayyan abandoned ar-Rayy for Baghdad, thoroughly depressed and 
harbouring vindictive feelings against the minister. I left Sahib’s door,’ 
‘he writes, in A. H. 9370,’ returning to the Madinatu’ S—Salam 
(Baghdad) without resource or conveyance. During my stay of 3 years 
with him he did not give me a single dirhem or any-thing equivalent 
toadirhem.? ”Abu-Hayyan took his revenge by narrating in a book 
entitled, Mathalibul-Wazirayn, the humiliations he had suffered at 
the hands of the Sahib and his counter-part, Ibnu 1-‘Amid, the minister 
at Isbahan. The account of the manifold vanities of wk.ch he wasa 
victim and the indignities he suffered makes interesting reading. 


1. Irshad 5/392. 2. Irshad 5/395 
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A reference to the salient features of the document preserved to us 
through Yaqut’s Jrshad will be helpful in throwing light on the nature 
of the Mathalib and on certain aspects of the character of the author and 
the Sahib. ‘* When I was introduced to the Sahib, writes Abu-Hayyan 
in the Mathalib, ‘he inquired about my Kunyah and when I said it was 
Abu-Hayyan, he remarked “ You are given, I understand, to the pursuit 
of literature.” “ Yes, like my other contemporaries, ‘I replied. He 
asked :’ Is Abu-Hayyan declinable (Munsarif) or not?” If it pleases 
my lord, It isnot, “was my answer, which far from pleasing him 
seems to have given him offence. Turning to one, by his side, he made a 
churlish remark about me as I came to know later. ‘Then he added : 
‘ Keep to our house and copy out this book.’ ‘ I expressed my readiness 
to do so in obedience. Subsequently I remarked to one of the inmates 
of the palace, rather unguardedly. ‘I covered all the weary distance 
from al-lraq to reach this door to get rid of this inauspicious vocation of 
book-copying which was not dull at Baghdad.’”’ My words fully or 
partially but in a different light, were conveyed to the Sahib and further 
added to his wrath. 

Giving his reasons for recording the Mathalib of the Sahib, he says 
towards the end of the book: ‘‘ What is my fault, may God honour 
you, if on asking the contemporary senior doctors (Shuyukh) and notables 
about him, I got the information which I have set forth before you 
in this place. Nevertheless, I have drawn a veil over many of his 
ignominies either to avoid prolixity or to keep my pen from recording 
obscenities and the diffusion of scandals and from mentioning what is 
unpleasant to the ear and is unseemly for narration. My omissions, 
however, do not take into account the vices which are not known to me 
as I left him in 370 A.H. 


‘Najah, the servant who looked after the library of the Sahib, brought 
thirty volumes of his letters to me and said: ‘Our lord bids you copy out 
these for some one who has requested for a copy of these from Khurasan. 
Frightened by their bulk, I remarked ‘This is a tedious job, but if he 
permits me I will cull from them sentences as comely as the white blazes 
on a horse’s forehead, and phrases as lovely as pearls which would be 
passed on like bouquets in literary assemblies and would act as charms to 
cure the insane and would, never become stale or insipid. “This suggestion 
of mine when reported to the Sahib elicited the following remark from 
him: “He hasdisapproved of my letters and is averse to copying them and 
has disparaged them. By God, he will have to change his opinion 
about all that he has heard of my benevolence and will very well know 
his fate when he leaves” —as if I had committed the blasphemy of speaking 
ill of the Qur’an or throwing filthy rags (lit. soaked with menstrual dis- 
charge) at the Ka‘bah, or hamstringing the she-camel of the Apostle 
Salih, or evacuating wind in the well of Zamzam, or had had the audacity 
of calling an-Nazzam (a great Mu‘tazilid leader) , a catamite (the Sahib was 
a staunch Mu‘tazili and ardent admirer of an-Nazzam) or of stigmatising 
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Abu-Hashim as one who died in the house of a tavern keeper or of calling 
‘Abbad (the Sahib’s father) as a teacher of children (the insinuation 
being of folly and homo-sexuality).” 

‘ What is my fault, O people, if I was unable to copy out the thirty 
volumes which this dog fancies so highly that I can excuse him for his 
disapproval of my non-compliance. Can a human being transcribe so 
much and yet hope that God would benefit his body and not take away 
his eyesight.’ 

‘What is my fault if in reply to his question: ‘‘ How have you 
learnt this polished diction in which you write to me from time to time,” 
“1 say: How could it be otherwise while I pick up the fruits of your 
letters, draw from the well of your learning, get light and wisdom trom 
your literature, frequent the sea shore of your genius, and drop after 
drop from your rain slakes my thirst.” ‘* These compliments were 
greeted by the rebuke: ‘ You are a liar, woe to your mother, where in 
my language have you noticed begging, importunation, entreaties and 
implorations for mercy? My language is exalted like the sky, yours 
humble like dust. ‘“ This rebuke, may God help you, if it be a pointer 
to my ill-luck, is also plain evidence of brazen facedness, stupidity, irrita- 
bility and meanness.” 

’ Nay, what is my faultif on his asking me: “Have you been to 
Abu |-Fath [bnul-‘Amid ?, | say: ’ Yes, | have been to him and been in 
his assembly and witnessed such and such poets reciting their odes of 
praise and such and such rewards being bestowed by him on them, such 
and such doctors of learning and intellectual celebrities being invited 
from abroad, and such and such gifts being conferred on Abu-Sa‘d 
as-Sirafi (a very pious intellectual luminary (d.368), Abu-Sulayman 
al-Mantiqi (another Sufi-philosopher of unusually wide outlook) ’’The 
accounts of the liberality and patronage of his_ rival at Isbahan put him 
to shame. The talk was highly distasteful to him and he shifted to 
another topic.3 ” 

For more than thirty years of life which were still left to Abu- 
Hayyan he seems to have lived at home, making both ends meet with 
the pittance he earned as book-seller, apparently never daring to court 
the partronage of any great man, having lost all hope of generous or 
even decent behaviour, in the whole class of people blessed with world’s 
riches. Besides book-selling and authorship his main hobby consisted, so 
it appears, of attending the assemblies in Baghdad of the Mu‘tazilids, 
Mutakallims, and scholars interested in philosophy. Some of his 
books which have come down to us and particularly his Muqabasat 
which I propose to deal with, give a summary of the discourses and the 
expositions usually of a philosophical nature which enlivened the 
proceedings of these learned meetings. 


3. Mugabasat, p. 22 Irshad 5(396-98. 
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But as he drew nearer his end, his life both financially and psycho- 
logically grew more and more distressing. The publication of the fateful 
Mathalibul-Wazirayn earned him the violent disapproval not only of 
the powerful Sahib but also of many religious and literary celebrities of 
Baghdad. The scope of Sahib’s bounty was very large and the celebrities 
being the recipients of his favours, launched a campaign to sully the 
reputation of Abu-Hayyan, assailing him at the most vital point namely, 
his religious beliefs. A flood of light is thrown on this agitation by the 
following comment of a famous contemporary scholar of Baghdad, 
Ibnu-Faris (d. 377) who had been a tutor and favourite of the Sahib: 
Abu- Hayyan was too irreligious and impious a man to abstain from 
starting calumnies and slanderous charges. He found fault with serious 
matters such as the Shari‘at which he subjected to hostile criticism 
urging its abandonment. Our lord the Sahib Kafi’l-Kufat (the most 
competent) came to know of some of the misguided beliefs he secretly 
cherished, and sought to kill him, but he fled and sought refuge with the 
Sahib’s enemies, becoming their favourite with the aid of his lies and 
exaggerations. But they soon discovered his abominable ideas and 
loathsome beliefs, the heresies he concealed in his heart, the damage to 
Islam which he intended, the charges of misdeeds which he flung at the 
leading companions and the ignominies which he attributed to our prede- 
cessors of good repute. Consequently, the Wazir al-Muhallabi (d. 352) 
resolved to arrest him but he went into biding where he died, God 
relieving us of one who has left nothing but a trail of disgrace behind.+ 

The contemporary oral and written condemnation of Abu-Hayyan 


by the creatures of the influential Sahib has set the pattern for his vilifica- 
tion by future generations, much in the same way as many precedents in 
traditional Islam have acquired the character of inviolable laws. Even 
such famous writers as Hafiz adh-Dhahabi, author of the much trusted 
book on Rijal, the Tadhkirata’l-Huffaz, and Ibnu’l-Jauzi, author of 
the historical, al- Muntazam, together with many others, — on the same 


string and do notcareto investigate the works of Abu-Hayyan which 
tella very different tale about his religious beliefs. The Hafiz adh- 
Dhahabi says: ‘‘Abu-Hayyan, the enemy of God was a mischievous person, 
corrupt in his beliefs.°’’ And as for Ibnu’l-Jauzi, his charges are much 
more serious. “The Zindiqs (heretics) in Islam have been three: Ibnu- 
r-Rawandi ( d. 298), Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri ( d. 449) and Abu-Hayyan, 
more harmful than the first two to Islam because of his equivocal writings 
and avoidance of clear statements of belief.°’’ Fortunately there has 
never been an absolute dearth of critical or impartial judges in Islamic 
history, and two such judges we find in Ibnu n-Najjar and Ibnu s-Subki, 


4- This is a quotation from one of the books (unavailable) of Ibnu-Faris 
Mugqatasat, p. 15 and Tabagat’ sh-Shafi’iyyah of Ibnus-Subki, Cairo, 4/3. 

5. Mugqabasat, p. 15 and Tabagat, 4 2. 

6. Mugabast, p. 15 and Tabagat, 4) 2. 
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author of TVabagatu sh-Shafi ‘iyyah who says in repudiation of the 
charge levelled by adh-Dhahabi: “The two comments of Ibnu-Faris and 
Ibnu-Jauzi (recorded above) have prompted adh-Dhahabi by adding to 
his dislike for the Sufis, to malign Abu-Hayyan, but nothing in justification 
of the charges has been found by me on investigating his history, nor have 
I discovered anything to substantiate them in the many books of his which 
I have studied, except that he was a man of virile mind, and contemp- 
tuous of his contemporaries. These two aspects of his life do not justify 
the censure he has been subjected to.”’? Ibnu-Najjar’s evidence is more 
decisive: ““Abu-Hayyan was a poor man, enduring hardships, devout in 
conduct and sound in his beliefs.’”® 

A few years before his death, Abu-Hayyan took a most desperate 
step which shows the extent of the dismay and distress which darkened 
his whole life. His resources were shrinking rapidly, he had lost his son, 
his only worthy successor, he was shunned and hated, and was steadily 
going down in physical health. This step was his setting fire to the 
cumulative results of life-long labour in the field of scholarship, and in 
pursuit of his career as a copyist under the auspices of the Buwayhid 
wazirs and dignitaries. Above all, he lost the fruits of his participation in 
the learned discourses of rationalists and scholastics of Baghdad. The . 
causes leading up to this step have been fortunately, preserved in one of 
his extant letters addressed to a Qadi who had written a letter of protest 
against this desperate action. Here are the salient portions of this 
important document: ‘I have not ventured upon this course until I had 
approached the threshold of God, the exalted ard mighty, for many days 
and nights, and until He revealed to me in dreams what gave the final 
touch to my resolve.’ Ilm, (knowledge) may God encompass you, is meant 
to be acted upon in the same way as ‘Amal (conduct) is meant for salvation 
(Najat), but if ‘Amal falls short of ‘Ilm, the latter becomes a burden to 
the possessor thereof, and I implore the protection of Allah against 
knowledge becoming a burden and an encumbrance like an iron collar in 
the neck. It should be further known to you that these books dealt with 
varieties of knowledge, open as well as hidden. As for the latter, I did 
not find anyone eager to enrich himself with its wisdom, as regards the 
former, I did not find an earnest seeker despite the fact that I had gathered 
most of it for the benefit of the people and attained excellence in order to 
establish ascendancy and acquire influence among them. Though I have 
been denied all this, Iam sure God has ordained nothing but good for me 
in this denial.. Another factor contributing to my resolve is the death of 
my capable son who was an amiable companion, and a cultured adherent. 
After him it was difficult for me to leave the books to the people to sport 
with, tarnish my honour and name, take malicious delight in picking my 
errors of omission and commission, hold me up to contempt because of 


7. Mugqabasat, p. 16 and Tabagat, 4) 3. 
8. Mugabasat, p. 16 and Tabagat. 4! 3. 
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them. Should you ask: Why are youso distrustful of the people and 
stigmatize all of them asevil doers, my answer is that my experience of 
them while alive, has confirmed me in this conviction about their attitude 
towards me after my death. How could I leave my books to a_ people 
with whom I have lived for twenty years, but not one among them has 
ever borne me sincere love or treated me with consideration. Many a 
time have I been forced, notwithstanding my acquaintance with them, 
to satisfy pangs of hunger by eating jungle herbs and stooping to the 
disgrace of b begging at the door of the great and the small, bartering away 
my piety and honour, practising hypocrisy, or by resorting to courses 
which ill became a respectable person and the mention of which isa 
torture tothe mind. The vicissitudes of fortune are the dominant feature 
of life before you morning and evening, and what I have stated cannot be 
hidden from your ken ..... ..»«Moreover, in setting fire to these books, I 
have followed the worthy example of famous doctors of Jearning, such as 
Abu-‘Amr b-‘Ala, a distinguished Savant of conspicuous unworldliness 
(Zuhd) and well-known piety, who buried in the bowels of the earth a 
number of his books which were never heard of again. Da’ud at-Ta’i 
also, though a chosen creature of God in austerity, jurisprudence, and 
piety and styled, Taju !-Ummah (crown of the nation) threw his books 
into the sea, saying in a low tone to them “You have been a good guide 
but dwelling with the guide, after arrival at the destination, is tiresome.’ 
Similarly Yusuf b. Asbat carried his books toa mountain cave and 
throwing them into it, shut up the entrance, When taken to task for his 
action, he remarked: “‘in the beginning, knowledge guided us but 
subsequently it was about to lead us astray, so we have abandoned it for 
the sake of what we. have attained.” “And likewise Abu- Sulayman 
ad-Darani, piling up his books in an oven, set fire to them and said “By 
God I have not burnt you until I got afraid of being burnt by you 
(in Hell).”” Sufyan ath-Thauri too tore to pieces a thousand volumes of 
his authorship and scattering ther to the winds exclaimed : ‘Would that 
my hand had been severed at this or that joint and I had never written 
a single letter. ‘In the same way Abu Sa‘id as-Sirafi (d. 368) one of the 
teachers of Abu-Hayyan, a savant of great renown, said to his son 
Muhammad: ’I have left you these books with the help of which youcan 
earn a good hereafter, but if you find them leading you astray, consign 
them to fire. 

‘This done, now, kindly note, may God help you, that I had no 
mind to reply to your letter in view of your protracted unkindness and 
neglect of a person who has always tried to conform with your views 
and has cherished love for you whether near or far, despite the despon- 
dency and gloom occasioned by repeated onslaughts of illness and 
physical infirmity, the eyesight weak, the tongue faltering, the mind 
stagnant. My hopefulness is gone and melancholy and despair of all 

mankind have taken hold of me. Yet, I have preserved in respect of you 
what you have wasted in respect of me, and fulfilled in regard to you 
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what you have not fulfilled in regard to me I have been prompted 
to write to you only by appreciation of the longing which I fancy you 
entertain for me in your heart, and the fact that on receiving news of the 
loss of books, you were greatly perturbed, surprised and grieved. 
However, if you knew of the state of my mind and the distress caused by 
ill-health, want and privation under the influence of which I took that 
step, you would have excused me many times more than I have tried to be 
excused, and would have justified my action. Further, on deep reflection 
you will be convinced that God governs mankind by laws in the fulfilment 
of which he cannot be baulked, the laws being beyond human knowledge, 
grasp or reach. His all-embracing omnipotence has the fullest control 
over us with a thorough awareness of our innermost thoughts. He is the 
master of the creation and has fullest authority over it, with absolute 
power to act as He deems fit. Our duty in such circumstances is no 


other than to endure and keep quiet until we hide our head in the 
grave.9 ” 


Before taking up the Kitabu |-Muqabasat let me cite one other 
instance from one of Abu-Hayyan’s books, which besides portraying the 
general picture of his misery, clearly shows him to be a victim of social 
ostracism in punishment for the offence he had given to the Sahib, a 
man of very wide authority and far reaching patronage. He says: I am 
without a friend and sympathizer who could be compassionate or kind to 
me in my distress. By God, I have often said my prayers in the mosque 
without seeing any body by my side and if any one happened to be there. 
it was a grocer or presser, carder or butcher, or some one else, who as he 
stood by my side grossly oppressed me by his foul odour. This is so 
because I am in peculiar circumstances, in a strange religious sect, and 
a stranger to mankind, accustomed to a forlorn life, reconciled to solitude, 
given to quiet, a comrade of perplexity, an endurer of injury and 
disillusionment, awaiting inevitable death, as the sun of my existence is 
on the point of setting, the water of my being is about to dry up, and the 
star of my life is sinking'’. 


Abu-Hayyan is known to have written many books of which seven- 
teen have been noted by Yaqut. Of these unfortunately the following 
four only have seen the light of day: Kitabu l-Imta wa’l-Mua’nasah, 
2. Kitabu l-Mugabuasat, 3. Kitabu I-Basair, 4. Risalah fi s-Sadiq-i-wa 
*s-Sadaqah. 

The Kitabu l-Muqabasat was published more than twenty years ago 
by the Egyptian scholar, Hasan as-Sandubi on the basis of two very 
corrupt lithographed Indian editions and despite the labours of the editor 
the book still calls for much textual improvement. Covering about 250 
pages, the Mugqabasat comprises big and small discourses on 106 tepics of a 
philosophical character. These represent a reproduction of the discourses 


9. Irshad 5/342. 10. Zuhur’l Islam by Ahmed Amin p. 158. 
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made to a galaxy of the savants of Baghdad in his characteristic style. 
The arguments and items of information set forth in the discourses fail 
however at many places to develop logically, and come to an abrupt end 
leaving the reader more confused than enlightened. The language too is 
not infrequently loose and inadequate. The hero of the discourses is 
Abu-Sulayman al-Mantiqi as-Sijistani, a man of brilliant philosophical 
genius, most unbiassed in outlook and endowed with a degree of poise in 
the religious field which seems strange in an atmosphere ridden with 
religious sectarianism and tradition worship. A description of this 
estimable man, as left by Abu-Hayyan will not be out of place in this 
context. ‘“‘He was, ‘says our author,’ possessed of the subtlest insight, 
being the profoundest of scholars in thought. clearest in perception, the 
most successful in finding the pearls of wisdom, though suffering from 
defective expression, caused by faulty Arabic due to deficient book 
knowledge. He was given to intense mental concentration and was 
adept in arriving at difficult deductions with ease, bold to interpret 
hints and allusions but reluctant to part with this treasure." ‘‘Next to Abu- 
Sulayman are featured Abu-Bakr as-Saymari, Abu-Zakariyya as-Saymari, 
an-Nushajani, al-Qumisi, and al-Maqdisi-scholars well versed in the 
polemics of the time, but so unpopular because of their unorthodox 
approach to religion and life as not to have been thought fit for notice 
by contemporary or subsequent biographers. Let me substantiate this by 
quoting the following casual reference by Abu-Hayyan to Abu-Bakr 
al-Qumisi mentioned above: “He was a raging sea of learning, a 
bright lamp of philosophy, yet his lot of misfortune, poverty, hardship 
and distress was great. Though honoured by great men, he had no 
luck with them, as he stood accused in his religion by the people and was 
a victim of assaults and persecution?” ”’ 

The Kitab-ul Mugabasat was written at the request of an admirer of 
the author, who had been struck by the latter’s philosophical knowledge. 
An invocation to the Almighty and an introduction have been prefixed to 
the book. The invocation and in fact, a host of passages in the body of 
the book, demonstrate a very earnest and thorough belief of the author 
in the existence of God and all the implications of his attributes, so that 
even the worst critic has no alternative but to admit the baselessness of 
the charge of scepticism brought against him. The following transla- 
tion of the salient portions of the invocation, will, 1 hope, bear out my 
statement, though I shall furnish further testimony too in support. ‘My 
lord,’ he proceeds, ‘We are fervently bent to glorify all Thy attributes, 
all that can be imagined about Thee and all that is known about Thee, 
and I entreat Thee for all the glory that is Thine, the glory of Thy 
power, the glory of answering prayers and hopes: Bestow on me the 


11. Al-Imta’ 1/33, quoted by Zuhru l-Islam p. 229. 
12. Irshad, 5/380. 
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joy of heart by enlightening my mind and ordaining peace of the 
soul, by kindling the spark of light in it, decreeing ease of life through 
ample livelihood, and helping this object to be achieved through firm 
determination and a wide reputation of good conduct....-. Guard us 
against the hasty and inconsiderate use of the tongue, the temptation of 
passion, the dangers of evil, the faults of-judgement, the recklessness of 
conjecture, the vagaries of temperament, and prevent us God, from 
combating what is right and just, from straying eas truth, from con- 
tentious behaviour and reproof of mankind, from haughtiness of learning 
and obtuseness of ignorance, from picking quarrels and being swept 
away by every gust of wind, from heedless response to every call, so that 
we may chant hymns of Thy unity (Tauhid) with hearts purged of associ- 
ating anyone with Thy power and sing songs of Thy glory with tongues 
purified of all foul speech, and dedicate ourselves to Thee with minds 
free from confusion, and worship Thee in a manner shorn of all hypo- 
crisy, fortified with conviction, and obey Thee in all circumstances, good 
or bad, rely upon Thee in all matters, serious or light, and endure for 
Thy sake whatever befalls.” 


The negative part of the invocation in which Abu-Hayyan_ has be- 
sought Divine protection refers, we must remember, to the evils common- 
ly prevalent amongst the intelligensia, the Rationalists, the Scholastic 
theologeans, the Traditionalists and the Jurists, pitted as they were against 
each other with the moral and financial support of wealthy patrons? 


The Muqaddamah which is addressed to the admirer, sets forth two 
reasons for the delay in compilation of the book. ‘The first refers to his 
nervousness to undertake a difficult subject in which he might not only 
fall short of the expectations of the admirer but also have to run the 
gauntlet of hostile critics. The second deals with the .roublesome 
political and social conditions surrounding him. “By God’, writes he, 
| have not delayed the collection of the philosophical discourses and its 
presentation to you, but because of the warnings of this world and the 
vicissitudes of people’s fortunes, the shifting of its shadows, the setting of 
its stars, the lack of vigil by its sons and fathers, the successive spells of 
misfortune over those at the helm of its affairs, both those drawing milk 
from its teats and those repenting of the evil consequences its love 
has brought them. We find this abode bereft of those whose conduct 
could be pleasing, knowledge availed of, benevolence wooed, generosity 
sought, benefits tapped, and whose very conversation could be profitable... 
This state of affairs is due to the malevolence of heart, the unsoundness 
of pedigrees, the debasement of religion, the supremacy of shamelessness 
the disappearance of divine awe, the neglect of genuine culture and the 


13. Mugabasat, p. 116. 


14. See also Lisan-al-Mizan Vol, IL where Abu Hayyan is depicted in different 
Shape. 
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taking of delight in obscene and abominable actions. By my life, the 
world has continued with its characteristic tendencies and its familiar 
ways, until today when its troubles have multiplied manifold for want of 
stern rulers, and profound devotees of God, and because of the extinction 
of people of modesty and self-respect and concentration of the people on 
mutual enmity and oppression®™”’ 

As stated above, the Mugabasat deals with more than a hundred 
topics, abstract and concrete, in a philosophical strain, such as: (1) The 
true significance of friendship and the philosophy of love and adoration. 
(2) Difference between Fi‘l or ‘Amal, (3) The various senses of the 
word, Tabi‘ah. (nature), (4) The true significance of the term, Dahr 
(time), (5) The true significance of laughter and its causes, (6) Kahanat 
and allied supernatural powers. (7) Harakat and Sukun and which of 
the two is antecedent in time, (8) Astrology and whether it is of any 
use, (g) That motion is the same even though it may be found in 
varying matter, (10) Comparison between Mantiq (logic) and Nahv 
(syntax). 

Two of the discourses treat of about 150 definitions of such words as 
are in common use, but defy attempts at a comprehensive expression of 
their connotations. These definitions, though of philosophic complexion 
are clear enough to be grasped and can with real benefit be incorporated 
in dictionaries. Let me quote a fewinstances here. The word ‘Ilm is 
defined as “finding the true significance of things by logical proceses.’’ Ma‘ 
rifah is defined as an opinion or judgment not liable to change. Wahm 
is defined as a state of suspense between two extremes of an issue of which 
the true extreme is not discerned. Bravery is defined as a power composed 
of glory and rage seeking revenge. Pride is defined as presumption by man 
that he has the qualities he should have possessed but which he actually 
does not. ‘Aq] is defined as asimple element capable of grasping the 
true significance of things all at once. Ruh (soul) is defined as a power 
pervading the body and responsible for the latter’s perception, motion, 
stillness and peace. Zann (conjecture) is defined as a force supported 
neither by one’s intellect nor the evidence of one’s eyes. 

Referring to the object of the book at the end of the Mugabasat 
43, Abu-Hayyan says: “Let it be known to you that the object of this 
book and all that has been written down from the doctors of learning 
(Shuyukh) is to awaken the soul, strengthen the mind, reform the conduct, 
cultivate the practice of good and avoid evil .”’.......-. 

The real value of the book, to my mind, does not consist so much in 
its philosophical or moral utility, as in numerous revelations concerning 
the much condemned faith of Abu-Hayyan, his moods and circumstances 
and the atmosphere of the polemics of the times, the intellectual rivalry 
and religious antagonism encompassing Muslim life, and above all, the 


15. Mugabasat p. 117 
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beliefs and opinions, very unorthodox and bold, entertained by a school 
of savants of the fourth century. 

I do not think it to be of any great use to cite here the ample evidence 
interspersed throughout the book of the earnest godliness of Abu-Hayyan 
with the lack of which he has been charged by men of narrow outlook, 
as it is sufficiently borne out by the translation of the preface I have given 
above, and the testimony of scholars. However, to be true to my inten- 
tion to substantiate the claim of his religiousness from the Mugabasat, I 
shall content myself with the concluding paragraph of a discourse about 
Sukun and Harakat by the hero of the book, Abu-Sulayman al-Mantiqi: 
“May God preserve you, were we to benefit from some of those pearls of 
wisdom, (i.e., those contained in Abu-Sulayman’s discourse), we would 
have been happy and attained our object. So beseech your lord for that 
with humble entreaties and prostration before Him accompanied with cons- 
tant worship, subtle inquiry, habitual seriousness and good to mankind.” 

The book is resonant with an apologetic and plaintive note. The 
author is apologetic to the admirer for not being very comprehensive in 
his report of the discourses, and craves his forgiveness for the brevity of 
treatment of points which required greater exposition and for mistakes 
that might be found here and there. He is plaintive of his miserable 
lot, his poverty, disillusionment, old age and infirmities. A striking example 
of this apologetic and plaintive note is afforded by the following passage 
prefixed to his gist Mugabasah : ‘A variety of wisdom added to enlightened 
sayings has been brought out in the preceding Mugabasa in the treatment 
of which I have had the good fortune of being a transmitter from these 
Shuyukh (doctors), yet, I have tried my utmost to prune and sort out this 
intellectual treasure, preserving what is true and right, permitting myself 
from only minor additions indispensable for proper comprehension, 
or slight omissions which could be made without prejudice to the 
context. I request you to take from this treasure what suits you and 
reject what does not When I set about writing this book, the world 
was dark in my eyes, and the gates of prosperity had been slammed in my 
face, owing to the heavy burden of livelihood and lack of funds, the 
continuous loss of friends, the successive onslaughts of tragedies and 
unbroken series of troubled circumstances over and above my physical 
weakness, old age, the passing of youth, the setting of the sun of life, the 
sinking of the star of age, the lack of resources and proximity of death. 
Towards God I direct my steps, on Him I rely and from Him I seek 
assistance, for there is no surer guide than He and no better helper than 
He. In short, I request you to excuse me for the shortcomings that 
you may come across, for by God, I have ventured to put down this 
philosophical treasure in black and white, only because of my keen love 
for knowledge, and not because of any presumption of perfection on my 
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part. I have gathered it up from the mouths of many contemporary 
scholars during their various discourses in the assemblies of Baghdad. 

The following pathetic words are recorded at the end of the 
Mugqabasah 72: I have reached this stage in this book with neither heart 
in me nor grace owing to circumstances which, if I were to record, will 
only please theenemy. To God I complain of my circumstances, my 
distress and of my being a victim of the machinations of those who are 
neither lenient to me nor friendly.'’ 

In Mugqabasah 47, Abu-Hayyan narrates an even more pathetic case 
of a doctor of learning who had recourse to suicide. Most probably he 
held unconventional views and a religious outlook seasoned with philo- 
sophic wisdom, and was so harassed by all sorts of people as to be left 
without either the means of livelihood or mental peace and in con- 
sequence he rid himself of his miserable life by suicide. ‘We have seen, 
he writes, in recent times a doctor of learning landed in wretched 
circumstances, smarting under failing resources, fearfully shunned by 
the people with the result that his own learning was rendered odious to 
him. Goaded to desperation by bis unending misfortunes, he one day 
entered his house, suspended a rope from the ceiling and strangled himself 
to death'®”’ 

A notable incident of the sectarian intolerance and intellectual 
rivalry pervading contemporary atmosphere, usually with the financial 
backing of wealthy patrons whose religious susceptibilities were 
easily stirred by interested scholars, has been narrated and com- 
mented upon by Abu-Hayyan, and the comment is highly laudable, 
as it shows him to be a very superior Muslim who, in contrast 
to the beliefs and practices of most of the religious and _ religio- 
philosophic sects (such as the Rationalists, Scholastic Schoolmen 
and their numerous offshoots), regarded learning and religion as a 
means of spiritual peace and social weal rather than as weapons of 
quarrel and debasement of thesoul. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Amiri 
of Naysabur, a great Aristotelian philosopher and spiritualist (d. 381) 
was a favourite of the Buwayhid minister, Ibnu l-‘Amid and therefore 
attracted the jealous attention of many a polemical celebrity of Baghdad 
who wanted to disgrace him. An opportunity fell to them when 
Ibnul -’Amiri, in company with Ibnul -‘Amid visited Baghdad in A.H. 
364. Here, it seems that in an officially sponsored Munazarah (debate), 
a most favourite practice in those days, he was the victim of a bitter 
attack. Let us, now, hear Abu-Hayyan in the last passage of a long 
Mugqabasah dealing with spiritual expositions, culled from Ibnul -’Amiri’s 
book, an-Nask’l-“Aqli:’ This is the end of the extracts taken from 
him, may God brighten his face. He was able to undertake this 
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kind of spiritual talk, as he had trained himself to it and was given 
to think in those terms besides possessing a very admirable character. 
He arrived in Baghdad in A.H. 364 in company with the Dhu 1- 
Kifayatan (Ibnul -‘Amid) and was very rudely treated and contradicted 
by our Ashab (comrades, probably Mu‘tazilids and Mutakallims) who 
are well known for their violent intolerance of any accomplished doctor 
from other lands. This attitude of theirs is productive of mutual 
disputations and destructive of the atmosphere of justice and fair- 
play, as it springs from. the passions of the heart (Hawa). Hence 
their recourse to bitter contentions and interminable disputes. Owing 
to the supreme hold of this trait and cultivation of the ugly and 
mischievous habits of dispute, you will rarely find any of them free from 
this blemish. Philosophical enlightenment is more perceptible on their 
tongues, than in their deeds; they insist on others to give them their 
due not caring to give others what they owe them. This attitude, 
though common among all classes of people, is widespread amongst 
our Ashab (comrades) and the fury of their side is intense. I beseech 
Allah to make our intention pure, our action good and our knowledge 
useful’9” 

The Mugabasah 50 is a recapitulation of the views expressed by 
the profound Abu-Sulayman al-Mantiqi, to a select circle of enthusi- 
astic inquirers about Kihanat (divination), astrology and Nubuwwat 
(prophethood). In itI find a very sound opinion held with respect to 
the liability of the prophets to error—an opinion which shows that though 
the great majority of religious leaders stuck to the traditional concepts 
and practices of religion, there was still a small minority that could 
with an unbiassed mind judge tradition and grasp the Qur’an.’ 
The great calamity, says Abu-Sulayman, with regard to the position 
of the prophets is that one school of thought does not hesitate to 
use disrespectful language about them, while according to another school 
they are infallible beings and in all aspects above human limitations. 
Between these extreme views of the two schools of thought stands 
the right view, acceptance of which dispenses with the need for 
interpretation and ambiguity. According to this view, the person 
distinguished with the power of divine inspiration is in possesion 
of an exalted rank as long as he is exclusively devoted to it in his 
communications and revelations, for under the influence of that power 
he will be enlightened about the most essential and momentous affairs 
and the warnings of ages. But as soon as his direct contact with 
this power ceases and he enters the domain of the every day life 
of human beings, he is like one of his species and co-evals so that 
if he is right in his word or action, it is because of his intelligence, 
and if he is wrong,it is because of his fallible nature, since 


19+ Mugabasat, p. 307 
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he is now on a_ par with his fellow human beings, a blend of the four 
disharmonious elements, there being absolutely no difference between 
him and other men. But, as soon as this power of inspiration resumes 
its play and the soul gushes out with the divine word, this human 
recipient imparts what guides the mind, evolves order out of chaos 
convinces soul, conduces to proper organisation of human affairs, 
corrects morals, refines tempers, and is a beacon of light to mankind 
and a blessing of God to humanity?” 


The same abu-Sulayman, has delivered an illuminating lecture 
about Kalam (dogmatic theology) and Jadal (polemics), the two systems 
aiming at rebutting, conradicting and debasing by means of a mixed 
religio-philosophic argument the non-Muslim critics and Muslim non- 
conformist sects, groups and individuals flourishing at the time under 
the auspices of wealthy patrons. These very harmful practices, far 
from. separating the grain from the chaff which they aimed to accom- 
plish, were pursued with the greatest dogmatic fervour and in a right- 
on-our-side spirit by every party, and led, on the one hand, to deepen- 
ing of the sectarian differences among the Muslims, and on the 
other to the development of an intolerant, impolite and dishonest 
mentality. The systems of Kalam and Jadal, unfortunately em- 
blazoned as the defence of the right and the faith, have been pursued with 
immeasurable harm to the chastening and enlightening role of the 
religion in all the Muslim educational institutions till our own day. 


In response co a request by Abu-Hayyan to differentiate between 
the practices of the Mutakallims (dogmatic theologians) and philoso- 
phers, Abu-Sulayman observed: “The distinction between the two is 
quite clear to every discerning and intelligent person. The practice 
of the Mutakallims is based on measuring word for word and contrasting 
one argument with another either with the aid of corrupt rational 
evidence or no rational evidence at all, and is based on Jadal 
(polemics) or taking advantage of arguments clear to the eye or 
occurring to the senses or ideas comprising sense perception, fancy 
and imagination, as tinged with a particular environment, practice 
or place of upbringing or other accidental factors too numerous 
to mention. Their entire position is founded on the trickery of 
sophistry, the need for refutation and silencing of the adversary without 
regard to the means adopted and with the help of arguments quite point- 
less and sterile, accompanied with fits of passion (Hawa) unworthy of 
learning and spiced with discourtesy, yes, involving even disrespect to the 
exalted glory of God, disregard for good behaviour, and total abandonment 
of piety. And philosophy, may God always help you, is hedged by six 


20. Mugabasat, pp. 229-230. 
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limitations all of which stand for the investigation of the entire 
universe whether apparent to the eye or hidden to the mind? It 
aspires to beneficent discovery of truth in its aspects, heard and seen, 
existent and non-existent without the slightest interference by passion 
which corrupts reason or by the sin of Taqlid which one associated with 
another is bound to commit 2? 

I shall conclude this discussion by noticing two observations of 
Abu-Hayyan himself which very strongly demonstrate, on the one hand, 
his leanings towards an enlightened philosophical attitude as the best 
way of-attaining what is right and true, and on the other, his hatred of all 
combative systems, which far from leading to the right, pervert both 
human endeavour and human psychology. ‘By my life,” he says in 
criticism of the attitude of a Mutakallim, in Muqabasah 35, any one 
secking peace of the soul, conviction of the heart, bliss of the mind 
through the methods of the people of quarrel and misfortune (Ashabu 1- 
Jadal wa’l-Bala) is sure to be overtaken by calamity and enveloped by 
misfortune. For Kalam in its various shades is nothing but struggle, 
quarrel, trickery and ambiguity pursued in equivocal, polished, embel- 
lished and quibbling language. It is rind without pulp, earth without 
vegetation, path without lamplight, Isnad (chain of tranmission) without 
Matn (text), leaves without fruit in short, its harm -is very great, 
its benefit nil? 

After advocating the ascendancy of reason over the senses ‘n 
comprehending God, He says in Mnqabasah 42: ‘This is so (i.e., the 
supremacy of reason is manifest in every thing of which the principles 
and corollaries are sought with philosophic investigation, logical 
consistency and devotional surrender to the Almighty. On the other 
hand, if the same objective is sought by recourse to Jadal, i.e., disputa- 
tion and debate, nothing will be the lot of man except doubt, conjecture 
dissension, rift, jealousy and Asabiyyah. For Hawa (passion) is the 
offspring and the hall-mark of disputation, over it, falsehood dominates 
completely, in it impoliteness dwells and abides. I entreat God to seize 
our hands and keep us away from passion, which is so noxious, and bless 
us with the graciouness suited to His glory. 


K. A. Farig. 


ai. “Muga basat pp. 223-24. 
22. Mugabasat p. 104 
23. Mugqabasat p. 206. 








FURTHER ELUCIDATION OF TECHNICAL 
MATTERS DISCUSSED IN IBN AL-‘AWWAM’S 
KITAB AL-FILAHA 


On page 201 of Islamic Culture Vol. XXIV No. 3 (July 1950) the 
‘ present writer had promised to contribute a more detailed discussion 
and comments on technical matters dealing with horticulture in Ibn 
al--Awwam’s masterpiece in the light of modern scientific knowledge. 


BN al-‘Awwam drew his information largely from Shaikh abu ‘Umar ibn 
Hajjaj's Kitab al-Mugnit‘ compiled in 466 A.H. in which names of 
some 30 old established authorities on agriculture are mentioned in- 

cluding among others (1) Yunivs (2) Harun (3) Laqitus (4) Yuqansus 
(5) Tartus (6) Tabdun (7) Bri‘ayus (8) Dimagratis Rumi (9) Kasinius 
(10) Truratiqus (11) Laon, the Abyssinian (12) Burqastus, the sage of 
Rum (13) Sadhamis (14) Samanus (15) Sanaus (16) Antuchius (17) 
Sholon (18) Sidaghus (19) Siyabi, Manharis (20) Marutis, (21) Marsinal 
Tinisi (22) Anun (23) Badurantus, etc. Among later authorities he 
mentions Razi, Ishaq bin Sulayman, Thabit bin Qurrah, Abu Hanifah 
Dinawari etc. 


He says that Qothami’s Kitabal-Filaha has also been fully utilized 
as a trustworthy source of information in which the opinions of past 
scholars are quoted with their names, like Sighrit, Nibushad Akhnukha 
Marsi, Duna and Tamitri etc. For convenience of reference the follow- 
ing abbreviations are adopted :— 


Letter (Lb) for Qothami’s Kitabal-Filahatal-Nabatiyah; (2) for Kitabal 


Mugqni‘ of Shaikh abu Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Ibrahim ibn Faddal of 
Andalus; (=) for Shaikh Hakim Abu al-Khayr Ishbili’s book; (;) for 
— 


Haj Gharnati’s ; (>) for Dimwat’s; (-) for Jalinu’s; () for Antarlius 
Q 


the African’s; (,) for works of scholars of Fars ; (3) for Qastus’s ; (+)) 
for Vaksius’s ; (LL) for Aristotle’s ;(,) for Mahrarius the Greek. 


Preference is given to Abu ‘Umar ibn Hajjaj’s opinion about 
questions relating to agriculture. 





ISLAMIC CULTURE 


CHAPTER I 


Chapter I dealing with Soils is a good attempt to understand the 
technique of soil formation and rudiments of soil conditioning with 
the scanty scientific knowledge then available. Quoting Razi, the 
author says soil from upper layers of earth is better suited for agriculture 
than that from lower layers like soi! dug out of wells and ponds having 
been deprived of the beneficial effects of the Sun’s heat and light. 

Abu Hanifah Dinawari is of opinion that a country whose earth is 
soft and warm, whose mud resembles sand but is not sand is well suited 
for agriculture. (Hard soil on which water does not stay and does not 
affect its lower or interior portions is called Sheh. It is not good for 
cultivation unless these defects are removed by proper treatment). 
Cultivations around which pits are dug absorb water and convey it to the 
roots of the plants, opening the pores of the soil. In this way the 
plants thrive and their growth increases. 

Dry soil (Ramli) is best of all in firmness or consistency; it contains 
plenty of stone and Kankar and is not affected soon by water. Sholon 
has also expressed similar views, He is of opinion that the best soil is 
that which contains warmtn and moisture uniformly. Its black colour 
testifies its warmth. Red colour does the same but to a smaller 
extent. 

Demiqratis holds that the soil which absorbs water and does not 
crack after rainfall, nor becomes slippery during rains is exceedingly 
good. Kasinius is of opinion that for cultivating vegetables used in 
cooking greasy or oily soil is necessarv, which is neither hard nor white, 
nor cracks with heat. 

In. Jbn Hajjaj’s book it is stated that visual observation and touch 
are better means of distinguishing between good and bad earth than 
smelling or tasting. Yunius also holds the same views. He endorses 
the opinions cited above and adds that good soil is characterised by 
dense growth of wild trees that attain great heights. 


Soils in need of special treatment to make them fit for cultivation 
In Qothami’s Kitab al-Filaha’l-Nabatiyah ( b% ) it is stated that 


both Wasmi and Thigqli (i.e., ponderous) soils are of nearly the same 
nature. Wasmi soil is covered by a sort of moisture, is soft and black in 
appearance and sometimes appears to be of loose texture. The best 
treatment for both is to dig them up twice every month at the time of 
intense heat with a spade or crowbar, then reduce them to powder by 
a suitable instrument. 

To improve ard raqiqah (thin earth) itshould be turned up and down 
several times in the Rabi ‘season (spring) and then manure it liberally 
(but not with mule dung). Wasmz soil is especially suited for vine culti- 
vation as the creeper thrives in it and its roots and branches become 
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robust, yielding very juicy grapes. 

Nibushad considers ard ragigah to be very weak. It must not be dug 
up often as this would loosen its texture and make it still weaker; but he 
thinks it to be particularly good for barley cultivation. When it is dug up 
and saturated with water it yields excellent crop—especially if there is a 
good shower of rain before the seeds germinate. 

Sandy soil is generally always mixed with soft ingredients. It is 
‘weak’ but free from all other defects which can be removed as in the 
case of Wasmi and Thiqli soils. When sandy soil is dug up and turned 
up and down for cultivation it is well to mix it with asses’ dung and 
green leaves with barley or wheat husk especially in the Aharif or autumn 
season. 

Ard Salibah (hard earth) consists, of many kinds, generally of whitish 
colour not suitable for the date palm or flower plants but does well for 
cultivation of trees whose stones are edible. It is suitable for cultivation 
of wheat, jawari, gram and masur, also for large trees like walnut, bunduq 
(also called fundug of red colour) and olive. To improve such soil one 
should start ploughing it in November repeating the operation every ten 
days, letting cattle and sheep roam on it and trample and drop on it their 
urine and dung. 


Ard Hajari or Jabali is described in (4) as neither very hard nor very 


soft. It should be turned up and down by means of crowbars and spades 
in summer, treading on it in the same manner as described in the fore- 
going case, ploughing it always at night either from evening to daydawn 
or from midnight to snorning, to protect the cattle employed in plough- 
ing from fatigue due to Sun’s heat. 


Ard Hamra’ (Red Earth) needs no cure as it is free from all kinds of 
defects. It may be ploughed in mid-autumn superficially with small 
ploughs. (Note. The red colour is generally due to the presence of the 
red oxide of iron). Ard Rimadi (ash coloured soil) is whitish in colour 
mixed with dust. Many trees like the date palm and grape vine can 
grow in it well, for it is sticky and at the same time quickly absorbs wet; 
but needs constant treatment with water. It will not do for cultivation 
of vegetables, for it retains water. Wheat, barley and green mung 
(Julban) however, can be sown in it, but not gram, china, lobiya and 
mash. 

Ajamiyah ard is generally very dark or black and its surface is coated 
with a kind of wetness or moisture. It closely resembles rimadi (or ash 
coloured) soil in its properties and is very suitable for planting the date 
palm especially when it is repeatedly soaked with water and is very suit- 
able for creepers like the grape vine and the kitchen vegetables like cauli- 
flower, cabbage, spinach, palak, beet root, mustard, mentha, khurfa, 
cucumber and melon. It is advisable to leave it uncultivated for some 
time so that it may recover its fertility by ‘resting.’ 

Ard Khazafiyah so-called because in summer its surface appears 
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coated with reddish matter somewhat resembling burnt clay. It is im- 
proved by digging it deep, powdering by beating and covering with barley 
aud baqalla husk mixed with cowdung. 

Ard hhazbagiyah resembles khazbag (Urdu Kutki) in smell, is 
somewhat foul smelling and is worse than all the soils described so far. 
It spoils all crops except bagalla (a kind of vegetable). 

Moist or sweating, slimy or oozy soils are cured by burning wood 
on them in different places and also around them, but not excessively. 

Ard Malehah (salt earth) is of many kinds. It has salt or some- 
times bitter taste. Really salt soil is covered with a kind of white stuff. 
Such signs appear mostly in vineyards and barley fields. Salt soil is 
well suited for growing the date palm. 

General method of curing this soil is to plough it soon after the 
rains setin and mix with it fine bagalla wood powder sprinkled with 
water. It will be well to treat it with water mixed with cowdung. 
Nibushad recommends treating this soil with powdered leaves and twigs 
preferably of the oily sort like almond, walnut and pistachio, then 
ploughing and sprinkling with water and allowing to rest for some time. 
Olive cake (i.e., solid matter left after extraction of oil) is also useful. 
After this treatment the soil should be ploughed rather superficially. 
It will then become suitable for cultivation of barley, methi gram, beet- 
root etc. Planting date palm also improves the soil. Generally cultiva- 
tion of sticky things or bitter almonds removes the bitterness of soil. 

It is important to remember that all kinds of bad earth can be 
remedied by flood water especially ifit remains in contact with it for 
some time; the clayey sediment which this water deposits on the soil 
makes it ideally fertile. When the flood subsides and the heat of the 
sun dries the soil, it should be ploughed four times, once every month. 


Characteristics of porous, sof, sticky and hard soils and of soil containing 
boulders. 

Porous Earth (Ard Mutakhalkhal) consists of separable parts-all dry. 
Ard Rikhwah is very soft (as the name implies). All sandy soils may be 
temperamentally regarded as soft. Wasmah isa class of Rikhwah with a 
natural coating of moisture. Moderately porous soil is good for growing 
vine-all the better if the soil is of fine texture also. 


Distinction between good and bad soils according to Ibn Hajjaj’s Kitab 
al-Mugqni ‘and Qothami’s Filahah’al-Nabatiyah. 

Anastuniyus, the African states that the soil on which wild plants 
grow to great heights with thick green closely packed leaves is very good 
for general cultivation. Ifthe wild plants are stunted and their leaves 
are thin and withered , if only prickly plants and dry grass cover the 
soil then it must be regarded unfit for cultivation of useful plants. 
Batulius considers onlv that soil is good which in addition to the fore- 
going properties does not crack and gets torn in strong summer heat and 
does not become slippery with excessive rain, nor remains covered with 
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unabsorbed moisture for a long time. But he is of opinion that such a 
soil is not good for growth of grape vine. 
According to (_~) grass grows feebly on soil impregnated with lime. 


Good strong thick grass is an index to the good quality of soil. But such 
soil should not be used very frequently tor cultivation. It should be 
repeatedly ploughed and treated with manure preferably with tempera- 
mentally hot and moist manure. It will not tolerate much moisture 
either but will yield good crops of fig, olive, carobs (Arabic Kharrubah) 
guava, pomegranate, almond, pistachio, grape, etc. 

According to (x ) there is a variety of such soil whose particles are 


very fine ; another of ‘ ghabra’ colour i.e., a mixture of red, white and 
black, (+) states that this soil is good for plant cultivation. Sometimes 
— 


the particles of this soil are thick and sticky also (whether found in rocky 
regions or otherwise). It is better than Ard bayda and needs very little 
ploughing and is good for cultivation of above mentioned fruit trees. 
Kitchen vegetables like cabbage, beetroot radish and turnip also thrive 
well in it, especially when treated with pigeon’s droppings, pure water 
and red earth. 

(¢) is of opinion that Ratabah and Rik/wah soils are the best ; all 


varieties of plants grow in them and under all conditions of air and water. 
They do not require much manuring—only in winter some old mixed 
manure would suffice. 


CHAPTER II. 


Manures and Fertilizers 


Yunius recommends application of cowdung to improve all kinds of 
soil; weak and poor soils naturally requiring much more of it than good 
or middling. But remarks that good soil should not be treated with it 

rofusely at one time only ; it should be applied sparingly severa) times. 
Tn case of trees he advises application of cattle dung to both thick and 
thin roots, the former should be covered first with earth, then with dung 
and again with earth. 

He considers the droppings of birds to be the best fertilizers, but not 
of the aquatic family* unless these droppings are mixed with those of 
other varieties. In his opinion the droppings of pigeons and doves are 
the best of the lot. They not only strengthen the soil, they provide a reme- 
dy also for the diseases of plants. Next place in order of excellence he gives 
to human excreta which destroy in addition unwanted wasteful grass. 


* Footnote. Ibn al‘Awwam did not (and could not) know the value of caliche 
(sodium nitrate deposits of Chile) resulting from the droppings of sea birds. 
Their application as fertiliser is comparatively recent. M.A. R. Khan. 
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Then comes the refuse from donkeys. In the fourth place he mentions 
the droppings of goats and sheep. Then comes cowdung. Lowest in 
rank according to him is the refuse of horses and mules, unless mixed 
with those of other animals. 

He objects strongly to using animal excreta less than one year old as 
the vermins that breed in it will do great harm to the plants. The older 
it is the better. Sholon holds the same views. 

Yunius recommends using excreta of goats and sheep for soft soils 
and cowdung for white soils. 

Qothami in Filahahal-Nabatiah expresses a high opinion in favour 
of human excreta mixed with earthly matter resulting from excreta of 
other animals. 

Dried leaves, wood fibre, roots and fruits mashed to pieces make 
excellent fertilizers. He (Qothami) gives the foremost place to powdered 
cooking vegetables. Next come barley, wheat, gourd, ‘ulaiq, rose, gul. 
Khayro, banafshah, nilufar, Khittmi, turnip leaves, carrot, Ahas, fig leaves 
and twigs, date palm leaves and fruit bunch. First ordinary manure 
from animal refuse should be applied to the soil, then these powders. 
Ash from burnt log of wood makes a capital fertiliser; ash from 
burnt fruit stones is also very good. 


How to prepare good manure ? 

A large pit should be dug and all the above excreta should be 
deposited in it mixed with leaves of qunabhit and grape vine ; black mud 
from excavation of wells, wine sediment and human urine and the whole 
lot stirred daily—if this is not possible, every third day—by means 
of a strong pole, till the mixure emits foul smell. It should be treated 
with wood ash also and left over till the whole lot turns black. 
Such composts should be sprinkled on herbaceous plants used in cooking 
and bearing comparatively large fruits, on grape vine also. In (=) 


it is stated that manure from pig’s excreta is very injurious to plants 
except bitter almonds. 


Note on soil Coditioners. 

(Soil conditioners play an important part in modern scientific 
agriculture also. 

Justus Liebig discovered more than a century ago that chemicals 
could aid the growth of plants. Using sulphuric acid on bones to 
release their phosphorus as plant food he founded the vast chemical 
fertilisation industry which today is said to be responsible for about 
20 per cent of our greatly increased crop yields. The famous phosphate 
deposits of ancient Tunisia contributed much to the supply of grains 
from North Africa to countries under Roman sway. 

The following extract from the Scientific American of August 1953 
on ‘wonder chemicals’ will show what important service Ibn al--Awwam 
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has rendered to agriculture and horticulture before the dawn of 
scientific research, by writing his Aitab al-Filaha. 

“Wonder chemicals can never in their present form fill the role in 
the soil of organic matter. While organic matter decomposes and loses 
its aggregating effects quicker than the chemical soil conditioners, it 
provides food for the micro-organisms without which a soil cannot ‘be 
productive. However the tests here cited show that all the soil condi- 
tioner chemicals tested do stabilise the soil provided sufficient amounts 
are used and are thoroughly worked in. This is a notable and useful 
achievement capable of further development.” 

Nearly all the soil coditioners on the market belong to three classes 
of materials :-—polyacrylates, polyvinylites and smallest in volume cellu- 
lose derivatives. Other materials being investigated are lignins, silicates 
and the versatile silicones -all improve soil structure, but have draw- 
backs as high alkalinity, water proofing effects or difficulty in applica- 
tion. Recently a ferric ammonium compound is said to be very useful 
in alkaline clay soils. 


Moup. Aspur RAHMAN KHAN. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Kemal A. Faruqi, Ijma‘ and the Gate of Ijtihad 
ix 42 pp.; Gateway Publications, Karachi; 
price Rs. 2-4-0. 


R. Faruqi has already a small volume 
M called the “Islamic Constitution” 
to his credit,* in which he has 
tried to apply the modern concept of the 
nationalistic state to the concept of the 
Islamic political society. The present 
brochure may be said to be a kind of com- 
plement to that book. It is divided into 
four parts and the fourth part in its turn 
is divided into three sections, while the 
book is rounded off by a short glossary of 
Arabic technical terms and their English 
meanings. The first part consists of an in- 
troduction in which the importance of the 
subject of /jma‘ is shown in its modern con- 
text. It is mentioned that the author ad- 
dressed a series of questions to certain emi- 
nent ‘ulama of Pakistan bearing on the whole 
range of the meaning and object of ijma‘ and 
qgiyas as sources of Muslim law and their rela- 
tionship with the Qur’an and the Sunnah. 
Some of these questions also deal with the 
relationship between ijma’, meaning the 
consensus of the whole body of Muslims, 
and the decision of a certain group or 
groups within the ummah. 

The answers given by two venerable 
savants, Mufti Muhammad Shafi, once the 
mufti of the Daru’l-‘ulum at D- oband, and 
the late Maulana Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, 
form the second part of the brochure. 
They are not only thought-provoking but 
are very important to-day as they deal with 
the extremely important question of the 
connotation of the figh and its relationship 
with the shari‘ah in general. The third part 
contains a letter written to ‘Mufti Sahib’ 
in which the author discusses the answers 
to his questions and gives his own opinions 


regarding the q alifications required of 
those who iight take part in the formula- 
tion of a formal ijma‘. The three sections 
of the last part deal with orthodox law, 
proposed reform and /jma‘. 


Perhaps a more brief review of a mere 
brochure would have sufficed but as it deals 
with an issue which is a live one in all 
countries which pretend to be ‘Islamic’, it is 
well that more attention should be paid to 
it. The question is: whether the gates of 
Ijma‘ or ijtihad were closed once for all at 
Baghdad and elsewhere a thousand years 
ago or it is sti!l possible and even advisable 
to exercise the power of tafaqquh at the 
present day. It is not so much the quarrel 
between orthodoxy and modernism, as the 
author seems to imply, as between Muslim 
law as it developed during the Abbasid 
epoch and Muslim law as it might be 
enforced in the so called ‘Muslim’ countries 
today. Of course, if the term ‘Muslim’ is 
to be applied at all to law it should consist 
only in the interpretation of the Qur’an 
and the Hadith, for if these two great 
sources of law are set aside there is no 
point in discussing the progress of law from 
an Islamic point of view at all. Mr. 
Faruqi did well in sending a kind of inter- 
rogatory to four eminent doctors of Muslim 
law in order that he might be able to 
stand on solid ground. Some of the 
answers he received are significant, e.g., the 
one in which certain subsequent renderings 
of the figh, such as those by Shami of 
Damascus, are regarded as almost a3 
authoritative as Hidayah or ‘Fatawa-e- 
Alamgiri. But the ‘ulama insist in their 
replies that unless the ‘lah or the factual 
basis of a certain decision no-longer exists 


* Reviewed in I, C., Vol. XXV p. 283 
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the authority of a previous decision 
remains intact. As regards the nature of 
ljma‘ they seem to think that since the 
interpretation of the law as laid down in 
the Qur’an and the hadith would be a 
highly technical process, ijma‘ can only 
mean a consensus of those versed in the 
law rather than a plebiscite of the whole 
Muslim people which may mean, by and 
large, the Muslim inhabitants of a particu- 
lar country. 

The author rightly says that if this is so, 
how can the tradition of the prophet, ‘my 
community (sic) can never unite in error’ 
be applied to the verdict of only a part of 
the ummah. He further asks very pertinently 
whether such a consensus would not be as 
infallible as the word of God or of the 
Prophet, and whether /jma‘ has not an 
essential bearing on the facts of a certain 
epoch or the environments of a certain 
country vis a vis the Qur’an which has a 
universal application for all times. He 
says that if we were to accept this propo- 
sition the task of the person or persons 
in charge of declaring the law would not 
be to interpret the Qur’an and the sunnah 
itself but to interpret the interpretations of 
the Qur’an and the sunnah arrived at by the 
Ijma‘ of only a section of the Muslims in a 
particular country and at a particular 
epoch. 

He says that the authority to interpret 
the Law should be based not merely on 
knowledge and “‘legal discipline’? but also 
on the capacity to interpret moral issues as 
well. He further argues that it is not 
merely the knowledge of the Islamic system 
but also of other systems which is needed if 
we are to arrive at the correct consensus. 
In order, therefore, to elect representatives 
to an assembly convened for the inter- 
pretation of the law we must have in our 
mind persons who are not only competent 
and trustworthy but those who have, 
collectively. a complete picture of the 
thought both of the Muslim and the non- 
Muslim population of the country. He also 
thinks that “‘it is through the legislature, not 
merely through judicial pronouncements” 
that the correct interpretation of Islamic 
law is intended and is possible. 


But the machinery which the author 
proposes for this purpose is rather quaint. 
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He reiterates what he has said in his earlier 
book, ‘‘Islamic Constitution,’ that he 
would have Muslim representatives elected 
in mosques, non-Muslims in their places of 
worship and other representatives in ‘func- 
tional’ centres. It is not at all clear what 
guarantee there is that representatives 
elected in mosques and temples would 
possess knowledge, integrity and compet- 
ence to pronounce what the law is or 
should be. Weare aware of the evil of 
chance votes, and the question would 
immediately arise whether in such elec- 
tions undesirable electioneering would not 
mar the integrity and competence of those 
called upon to fulfil the conditions of the 
ijma‘ and vitiate the whole process. Would 
it not be better to have the representative 
assembly called upon to interpret the 
shari‘ah, composed of members elected on 
a functional basis along with the represen- 
tatives of the ‘ulama, the constitutional 
lawyers and of the learned professions ? 
Such an assembly would probably be cap- 
able of interpreting the dictates of Islamic 
law according tc the needs of the times and 
the best traditions of the /flgh, and also to 
pass laws with the fullest cognizance of 
the moral values laid down by Islam. 

Mr. Farugqi’s arguments are couched in 
rather heavy and needlessly philosophical 
language. The translation of the Qur’anic 
verses he has quoted is also at times rather 
laboured. On the other hand the line of 
thought he has followed is certainly interest- 
ing and a larger work in a more popular 
garb would perhaps be desirable. 


H. K. SHerwani. 


Tarikk-i-Millat-i Islami, Urdu translation of 
the first 26 chapters of Philip K. Hitti’s 


History of the Arabs, by Syed Hashimi, 
Faridabadi, being the 267th publication of 
the Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu of Pakistan; 584 
pp. Karachi; price Rs. 6-8-0. 


T is well that Prof. Hitti’s book, the 
History of the Arabs, which has al- 
ready seen five editions, should be 

translated into Urdu. The translator, 
Moulvi Syed Hashimi Faridabadi, is well 
known in Urdu circles as a seasoned 
translator and an author. He had the 
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advantage of having before him the Arabic 
translation of the original English work 
from the pen of Professor Hitti himself and 
thus was able to elucidate some of the 
difficult and controversial passages in the 
English book. Mr. Hashimi says in his pre- 
face that the translation will eventually be 
completed in two volumes, this being 
the first. It is a pity that the present 
volume should stop in the midst of the 
Abbasid period. It would have been 
better if the translation had been brought 
up to the end of chapter 33, for then it 
would have completed the story to the eod 
of an epoch. 

As was expected from Mr. Hashiimi, he 
has done his job well and the translation 
is lucid and is not generally burdened with 
high flown diction or unfamiliar words. 
In his preface he praises Prof. Hitti for his 
learning and for his breadth of view in 
general but says that the author is at times 
prone to be unsympathetic towards the 
teachings of Islam and may perhaps be 
excused for not looking at Islamic tenets 
and certain historical facts from the ortho- 
dox Muslim point of view. He compares 
certain passages of the English edition 
with corresponding passages of the 


Arabic translation and points out that the 


opinions of the author in the former which 
were considered offensive or unproven 
were either corrected in the Arabic transla- 
tion or removed altogether from the latter. 
Only four or five such instances are given 
in the preface while the gist of others have 
been embodied in the footnotes. This is 
a very important matter and the trans- 
lator would have done well to have com- 
pared all plu! tiger 5 in a slightly more 
prolonged preface. ’tis hoped that such 
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passages would be collated when the second 
volume of the translation is published. 

The translator has done well to append 
quite a large number of short footnotes 
whenever the author is regarded by him as 
having taken a wrong step, for instance, 
when the Prophet is wrongly said to have 
been inclined towards a compromise with 
the idolators in the matter of certain god- 
desses of the Arabs, or where ‘‘a Muslim 
tradition is quoted that the Ka’bah 
was Originally built by Adam according to 
a celestial prototype,”’ or the wrong inter- 
pretation of the famous Verse of Light. 
These and other footnotes by the translator 
are very valuable. It is a pity thal he did 
not have the Old Testament and the New 
Testament before him (tr. p. 192) other- 
wise he would have been able to compare 
verbatim the verses of the Qur’an and the 
Bible to which reference has been made by 
the author on p. 125. It is also unfortu- 
nate that not all the maps and plans of the 
original have been included and _ those 
which have been included in the translation 
have been copied rather indifferently and 
some of them have become quite illegible in 
print. This was, of course, to be expected 
from a lithographic edition. May we offer 
a suggestion that in future at least the 
plans, (which form the core of Professor 
Hitti’s work), if not the whole work should 
be printed in type. Itisa standard work 
and the printing should also be modern 
and of a very high standard. 

The translation is a definite addition to 
historical literature in Urdu, and we look 
forward to its completion in the form of the 
second volume. 


‘ H. K. SHERWANI. 


Errata 
ISLAMIC CULTURE JAN. 1954. 


b- 3- 
p. IV line 32 


Institute of Meteoritics not Meteorotics 


For C. Dennison Ross read Sir E. Denison Ross 
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